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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


**SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE’”’ 

At a recent educational convention a 
brief statistical study was presented. The 
speaker summarized eleven other existing 
studies similar to his own. The conclusions 
of all were in agreement. Following the 
paper there was considerable time for dis- 
cussion. The audience included a normal 
school president, two deans of education, a 
number of training school directors, a large 
number of normal school and college 
teachers of education, and the usual large 
number of classroom teachers. With the 
exception of the normal school president 
and one dean, the audience attacked the 
paper vigorously. The speaker had pre- 
sented all studies on the problem in ex- 
istence. These covered a period of twenty 
years and summarized data gathered under 
many diverse conditions. Nevertheless, 
many of the audience said he had ‘‘in- 
sufficient data.’’ One speaker even boldly 
asserted, ‘‘Statistics will not support the 
speaker’s conclusion’’! Quite a number of 
people in the audience indicated very 
clearly a rather naive ignorance both as 
to many important studies in education 
and also as to handling data when pre- 
sented. 

At another convention an individual who 
enjoys some little national reputation had 
to admit during the discussion of her paper 


that she had never heard of a certain basic 
study in her field which has been in print 
for five years. 

These are, of course, very grossly ex- 
aggerated illustrations, but the question 
rises: ‘‘Is it possible that the leadership 
needs ‘improvement in service’ as well 
as the teacher in the ranks?”’ 

The writer has absolutely no sympathy 
with prejudiced or carping criticisms of 
supervision and administration. He has 
noticed, however, in the last eight years 
in his advanced courses in supervision the 
presence of a steadily growing number of 
teachers who are distinctly better in- 
formed than a large number of principals, 
assistant superintendents, and superin- 
tendents. The reason is obviously the 
rather universal requirement that teachers 
in service continue their training. These 
teachers are becoming increasingly ar- 
ticulate in intelligently criticising their 
leadership. This is not the place to go into 
detail. One merely wonders. Does be- 
stowing the accolade of a principalship or 
superintendency endow the individual in 
perpetuity with the ambition and the 
ability to keep up with the march of 
events? Should ‘‘the improvement of 
teachers in service’’ be changed to ‘‘the 
improvement of educationists in service’’? 

W. H. B. 
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THE EXCHANGE PLAN 


J. W. ScuppEr 
Principal, Daniel Bagley School, Seattle, Washington 


Responsibilities of the school principal 
have become today so complex and intricate 
with detail that there is grave danger of 
slighting the most important phase of the 
principalship, that of proper supervision. 
If this problem is to be met successfully 
it must be accomplished through a more 
effective form of organization. This latter 
should give increased teaching efficiency 
and offer an opportunity to unify more 
closely the course of study within the 
school. Various forms of school organiza- 
tion are being used throughout the coun- 
try, such as the Departmental Plan, the 
Platoon System, and others. These sys- 
tems have their limitations in that they 
are confined for the most part to the 
larger types of schools, and must meet 
a definite physical requirement in the 
matter of special equipment and room ar- 
rangement. The smaller school, however, 
has to meet the standards and efficiency 
of the larger schools under the newer forms 
of organization, regardless of the lack of 
special equipment and proper physical ar- 
rangement. How best to do this is the 
problem. 

It may be of interest to others to know 
of our experimental work in attempting to 
meet the above situation. We have de- 
veloped what we call the Exchange Plan 
of organization. Briefly, it is_ this: 
Teachers of approximately the same 
grade level work in pairs from the third 
grade through the eighth. Two of the 
major academic subjects are taught by 
each teacher. These subjects are selected 
after a personal conference between the 
principal and teacher, thus offering an op- 


portunity for each teacher to indicate 
preference for those subjects that she feels 
she can teach best. Often the matter of 
selection is left entirely to the principal, 
the teacher having confidence in his ability 
to work out an arrangement that will be 
best for all concerned. 

After the subjects have been selected, the 
teachers who are to work together plan a 
rough draft of their programs. These are 
submitted to the principal for suggestions 
and final approval. As our programs are 
organized now, the primary grades work 
on a thirty-minute basis (fifteen minutes 
for recitation and fifteen minutes for 
study), the intermediate and upper grade 
classes varying from a forty- to a fifty- 
minute subject schedule. Each teacher 
takes care of the routine matters common 
to her own room during the opening five 
or ten minutes, and then teaches from 
thirty to forty-five minutes, according to 
her grade. This arrangement starts the 
class with a good work atmosphere and 
paves the way for the teacher who comes 
in at the close of the period. A teacher 
responsible for teaching language and 
reading will move from her own room into 
the room of the teacher with whom she is 
exchanging work, while the latter will give 
instruction in arithmetic and geography 
to the class just left by the home teacher. 
In other words, each teacher is responsible 
for teaching the two selected academic 
subjects in her own room, as well as in the 
room of the teacher with whom she is work- 
ing. The intermediate and upper grade 
teachers have time to complete one of the 
subjects before making the exchange. The 
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THE EXCHANGE PLAN 


second subject, however, must be carried 
over into the afternoon period, when the 
home teacher is again in charge of her 
own room. Under this scheme, the chil- 
dren do not move from room to room as 
under the Platoon System. The teacher 
is the only person involved, which gives a 
saving of time in that it eliminates the 
passing of lines, and offers a quicker ‘‘get 
away’’ toward the new subject. Special 
subjects are carried by each teacher in her 
own room and for the most part in the 
afternoon. In some cases, where it is 
difficult for teachers to carry music, ad- 
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justments have been made between music 
and penmanship, but the Exchange Plan is 
confined mainly to the academic subjects. 

A sample program, showing the arrange- 
ment of subjects for two rooms, is given 
below. 

Teacher A will teach arithmetic and 
penmanship in her own room during the 
afternoon session. 

Teacher B will teach reading and music 
in her room during the afternoon session. 

After the plan had been in operation for 
several weeks, the following letter was sent 
to each teacher in an effort to find out how 








PROGRAM 
Teacher A Teacher B 
Grade 8A Grades 7A and 8B 
Home Room Home Room 
8:50- 8:55 Opening 
8:55- 9:20 Language recitation History—7A Recitation 
8B Study 
9:20— 9:45 Language, supervised study History—8B Recitation 
7A Study 
Teachers Exchange Rooms 
9:45-10:10 Geography recitation Language—7A Recitation 
8B Study 
10:10-10:30 Geography, supervised study Language—8B Recitation 
7A Study 
10:30-10:40 Recess ! 
10:40-11:00 Music Penmanship 
11:00-11:25 Reading recitation Arithmetic—7A Recitation 
8B Study 
11:25-11:35 Physical training ? 
11:35-12:00 Reading, supervised study Arithmetic—8B Recitation 
7A Study 
Noon? 
Teachers Return to Rooms 











* Recess and noon dismissals are cared for by the teacher who happens to be in charge of the room 


at the time. 


* Teachers are responsible for a ten-minute physical training period each morning. Rather than have 
teachers return to the home room for this work, it is taken care of as a part of the exchange work. 
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each one felt as to the practical value of 
the organization. 


Dear Miss 

I am desirous of securing from teachers, now 
that we have been working under the Exchange 
Plan for a few weeks, a candid expression as 
to the practical value of this type of organiza- 
tion. Would you be willing to give a little 
quiet thought to this matter and frankly write 
down what you consider the advantageous 
points, as well as the weak ones? 

My own view is taken largely from the ad- 
ministrative side. From this stand I see cer- 
tain advantages, as well as points that need 
adjustment, but this does not give me as inti- 
mate a knowledge as you would have, working 
each day under the exchange schedule. All 
replies will be considered confidential. 

Conclusions drawn from the returns will be 
used only in so far as they will help to perfect 
a better organization. 

I want to thank you personally for the fine 
spirit and interest that you have shown in 
meeting adjustments necessary to the new work. 





Yours sincerely 
The returns showed the corps practically 
unanimous in favor of the Exchange Plan. 
Following are some of the favorable com- 
ments: 


ADVANTAGES 


1. It saves time for the teacher which may be 
used for more extensive preparation than 
is possible under ordinary conditions. 

2. I find that I give more thorough assign- 
ments and am able to build up more in 
remedial work as a result of being able 
to give preparation time to fewer subjects. 

3. This plan is fairer to the child because two 
people rather than one judge his ability. 

4. The teacher may check up on her own 
ability, as it permits her to see to what 
extent her work carries over with the child 
into the next year. 

5. The fewer subjects a teacher has, the more 
time she may devote to each. In time she 
should become an expert and an authority 
in her line. 

6. Where classes consist of single divisions, 


it offers a splendid opportunity for super- 
vised study. 

7. It makes it necessary for teachers to plan 
their work ahead and with more thought. 

8. A teacher is bound to get suggestions from 
her partner’s room in the way of assign- 
ments, arrangement of equipment, projects, 
and classroom organization. 

9. It is much easier for a few teachers to 
formulate a workable building program 
than for a large number to do so. 

10. It saves much time for the child as the 
teacher knows what work he has had and 
how it was presented. 

11. One of the most profitable results of our 
plan is the opportunity afforded by our 
subject group meetings to study the needs, 
demands, and progress of all the grades 
as a unit of work. 


Some of the weaknesses pointed out were: 


DISADVANTAGES 

1. Difficulty in regulating board space for 
each teacher. 

2. Teachers who have arithmetic and language 
have much more drill work and correct- 
ing of papers than do teachers who have 
reading, history, or geography subjects. 

3. Not so good an opportunity to work out a 
correlation of subjects. 

4. An unconscious tendency at times to give 
too much importance to our own work and 
our own assignments. 

5. Rules which seem essential to the room 
teacher are sometimes overlooked by the 
exchange teacher or not heeded. 


Almost all of the above difficulties can 
be smoothed out through mutual agree- 
ment between teachers and help from the 
principal’s office. 

Number one was taken care of in a 
teachers’ meeting, where it was agreed that 
if any assignment or space on the board 
was to be used again, it should have the 
term ‘‘Save’’ or ‘‘Please do not erase’’ in 
view, otherwise it could be erased and 
used for other purposes. 

Number two was a more difficult one. 
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This, however, was met to a large degree 
by running off on the mimeograph indi- 
vidual copies of drill cards of various 
forms. Individual job sheets are gradually 
being worked out for the upper grades 
also. The language work was made easier 
by supplying to the teachers individual 
analysis blanks for sentence and paragraph 
development work. 

Number three is working itself out 
slowly by calling together the teachers who 
exchange with each other and getting them 
to study out the possibilities for broader 
correlation of subjects. 

Number four can be found under any 
form of organization—it is a case of over- 
enthusiasm and needs careful and tactful 
handling on the part of the principal in 
order that the spontaneity and interest 
in the subject may not be throttled too 
closely. 

Number five touches personalities. Con- 
scientious teachers often feel that the class 
is lost unless their form of organization 
and classroom procedure is followed out 
exactly. Time and observation are about 
the best factors to help a teacher overcome 
this feeling. 

In closing, it might be well to state that 
no plan of organization is perfect. Whether 
the principal develops his own scheme or 
adopts one already worked out, he will face 
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the situation of having some points that 
are good and others that are weak. It is 
his responsibility to measure the merits as 
they fit into his own problem. He must 
ever be alert to improve the weak points 
and to increase the efficiency of the strong 
ones. He must analyze to his corps the 
administrative possibilities of the organiza- 
tion and secure their codperation in work- 
ing out a plan that will be of benefit to 
teachers, as well as to children. In our 
own building, we feel that the following 
points constitute definite administrative 
possibilities in connection with the Ex- 
change Plan: 


1. Simplifies supervision—offers a greater 
chance of unifying work throughout the 
building. 

2. Strengthens academic subjects, which, after 
all, constitute the largest factor in the 
promotion scheme. 

3. Lightens the teaching load. Two subjects 
dropped from each teacher’s program and 
in place subjects taught are carried over 
a wider span. 

4. Gives a better grading and classifying of 
pupil’s ability. Two teachers pass judg- 
ment in place of one. 

5. Makes group meetings vital. All teachers 
in the group are interested because sub- 
jects are common to all. 

6. Increases building spirit and professional 
growth. Teachers learn to work together 
and are alert to strengthen their particuler 
subjects. 











PROBLEMS OF METHOD IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


JEssiE P. HayNEs 
Supervisor of Student Teaching, Normal School, Richmond, Virginia 


There is probably no subject which is 
attracting more attention today than the 
problem of health education. The present 
interest in this subject was probably greatly 
stimulated by the alarming fact, revealed 
during the World War, that thirty per 
cent of our drafted men were rejected as 
unfit for service. 

The following statements, selected from 
reports of health conditions in the United 
States, will prove most conclusively the 
necessity for making a careful study of the 
problem of method in relation to health 
education. 


1. Six million children in the United States 
are underweight or suffering from the 
effects of malnutrition. 

2. Twenty-four million children in the United 
States are suffering from defects which 
might have been avoided. 

3. Forty-nine per cent of the deaths of chil- 
dren of the United States in 1920, between 
the ages of five and nine years, were 
caused by pneumonia, measles, tuberculo- 
sis, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and 
diphtheria. 

4. In 1921, $9,700,576 was spent by the 
Federal Government in the Department of 
Animal Industry. In contrast to this, 
$40,000 was spent on the health of chil- 
dren, and most of this amount was spent 
in survey work. 

5. Dr. Fisk estimates the annual loss from 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, and 
hookworm as approximately one billion 
dollars. He considers at least seventy-five 
per cent of these diseases practically pre- 
ventable. 


6. Approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the total deaths in the United States are 
reported as caused by communicable dis- 
eases. 

7. Over sixty-five thousand people lost their 
lives in 1922 from violence or accidents. 
About one-third of the automobile deaths 
are among children under fifteen years of 
age. 


In addition to this statistical evidence, 
there are many other ills accompanying 
or following the neglect of health which 
seriously affect education. Pupils in poor 
health lack energy and are easily fatigued; 
are much more susceptible to disease; are 
inattentive, and as a result comprehend 
slowly, memorize slowly, and do not retain 
well. Retardation in schools is frequently 
caused by lack of attention to health. Poor 
nutrition is the cause of most of the func- 
tional diseases of children, such as: head- 
aches, insomnia, disturbed sleep, chorea, 
habit spasm, and hysterical manifestations. 
Children may develop negative attitudes, 
resulting from malnutrition, which are 
fatal to normal social relationships. ‘‘Un- 
fortunate personality traits develop, such 
as self-centeredness, shyness, lack of con- 
fidence, selfishness, jealousy, fearfulness, 
depression, day-dreaming, and unsocial 
attachments.’’ 

If we hope to improve these conditions, 
all the principles of good method must 
be assembled to aid in the program of 
health education. Education, to be effective, 
must proceed by means of whole-hearted 
purposeful acts in a social environment 
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because such acts are life itself, and there 
ean be no better preparation for life than 
practice in living. 

Whole-hearted purposeful acts do away 
with all tendency toward a divided self; 
hence all energy can be devoted toward 
the accomplishment of the purpose rather 
than a part of the effort being directed 
toward holding the self to the purpose. 
This insures more effective learning. 
Whole-hearted purposeful acts provide for 
the organization of activities or materials 
in the light of the purpose; hence dupli- 
cation is avoided, time is saved, and effi- 
ciency is secured. Whole-hearted purpose- 
ful acts emphasize the doing side of life 
which fits in with the original tendency 
toward activity. Thorndike says if we so 
arrange the learning situations as to have 
natural tendencies assist rather than op- 
pose them, learning will go on with greater 
ease and with more satisfaction. Social en- 
vironment is essential to the working out 
of the purpose and to the testing of the 
effectiveness of its accomplishment. We 
live in a social environment, and learning 
should take place in a similar situation if 
we expect it to function when the social 
need arises. From the social environment, 
either in the nature of past experiences, 
present contacts with things or persons, 
or race experiences stored up in books, 
we get data which is useful in carrying on 
purposeful acts to successful conclusions. 
The social environment by approving or 
disapproving our acts tends to stamp in 
the worthy and eliminate the unworthy. 

There are many whole-hearted purpose- 
ful acts in which pupils in school may 
engage. They may keep weight and height 
charts, each pupil recording his measure- 
ments for each month, comparing this with 
the standards, and graphing the changes 
taking place in the records. They will be 
interested in investigating the causes for 
over or under weight, and in applying the 
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remedy. They may make a dietary for 
children in the fresh air class. In order 
to do this they must know that these chil- 
dren are under weight because they need 
rest, sunshine, and proper food, such as 
milk, eggs, and green vegetables. The 
pupils may plan school lunches either from 
the cafeteria or from home. They may 
investigate any epidemic in the school or 
city at large, trying to discover its cause, 
making recommendations for improving 
present conditions, and preventing recur- 
rences of similar epidemics. They may 
aid the Health Department in a ‘‘Clean- 
up Campaign,’’ may organize ‘‘Safety 
First Clubs,’’ assist in Red Cross drives, 
May Day programs, Field Day exer- 
cises, and game festivals. They may help 
to organize their classroom into a ‘‘ Health 
City,’’ with health and street cleaning de- 
partments. The members of the Health 
Department may keep a record of all pupils 
who are absent, investigate the causes, and 
report all contagious diseases to the group; 
they may investigate the cafeteria and 
see that the food is properly protected 
from flies and dust; they may help to keep 
the toilets in good condition, and report 
immediately to the proper authorities when 
any fixtures are out of order. The Street 
Cleaning Department may look after the 
floors, desks, and cloakrooms, see that 
things are put in their proper places, and 
that all trash is removed from the floor. 
This department may also assist in keep- 
ing the yard and playgrounds in good 
condition. The pupils in the upper grades 
may be interested in writing and publish- 
ing a health magazine or newspaper. 
The laws of learning—readiness, exer- 
cise, and effect—must be utilized in teach- 
ing health, in the formation of desirable 
health habits, and in the elimination of un- 
desirable habits. Modern psychology has 
taught us that when bonds are ready to 
act, to act gives satisfaction; when bonds 
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are ready to act, not to act brings annoy- 
ance; and when bonds are not ready to act, 


to act causes annoyance. The greater the 
natural readiness, the less artificial stim- 
ulation is needed. 

Many of the bonds necessary to the 
formation of good habits in children are 
naturally ready to act if adults or social 
conditions have not interfered with their 
action until a contrary set has been built 
up. Children are nearly always ready to 
engage in active play out of doors, and fre- 
quently cry when not allowed to do so. 
They enjoy light, loose, comfortable cloth- 
ing. Babies eliminate waste from their 
bodies whenever it is ready to be elim- 
inated. Therefore, if we but follow the 
lead of nature and give the child an op- 
portunity to continue to exercise these 
bonds, we shall have little trouble in later 
life in connection with exercise, suitable 
clothing, and elimination, three very im- 
portant health habits. If a child is suffer- 
ing with toothache, he is ready and willing 
to find out what causes it, how it can be 
relieved, and what he can do to avoid a 
similar experience. A child trades his 
wholesome lunch for a cream puff and a 
pickle; he is sick all the afternoon. The 
next day he is interested in taking part in 
a discussion on nutritious foods and the 
ills resulting from eating sweets before 
meals. An active, restless child is under- 
weight. He is persuaded to sleep more at 
night and rest half an hour every morning 
and afternoon. If he gains in weight, he 
is more ready to continue the rest. If there 
is an epidemic in the schools or in the city, 
curiosity drives the child to ask what causes 
it. He may then be interested in helping 
to prevent the spread of the epidemic and 
in finding out how a similar situation may 
be prevented in the future. With careful 
direction and guidance, much valuable 
learning will result through exercise of 
these bonds which are ready to act. 
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On the other hand, many of the acts of 
children which give immediate satisfac- 
tion, such as: eating candy whenever they 
please, staying up late at night, reading 
in bed, or playing with other children when 
they have whooping cough, are unhealthful 
and should not be permitted. It is often 
exceedingly difficult for children to see 
why they should not do these things, or 
why they should drink milk instead of 
coffee, or why they should stop to wash 
their hands before eating when they are 
exceedingly hungry. As the neurons nec- 
essary in the formation of these habits and 
many others are frequently not ready to 
act, it becomes necessary to use motives 
that are somewhat outside the activity 
itself in order that the children may be 
ready to act in desirable ways. 

The following incentives are a few 
which may be used to create or stimulate 
an interest in health. Through the care 
of pets or flowers kept in the schoolroom 
or school yard, the children learn that fresh 
air, food, sunshine, and cleanliness are 
necessary to the life and health of the pets 
or flowers. They will be interested in 
watching the pet, whether bird or animal, 
take its daily bath. These observations will 
make the children more ready to form per- 
sonal habits of a similar nature. An ap- 
peal may be made to the personal pride 
of the children: people with clean hands, 
nails, and teeth look nicer and are more 
attractive to other people. 

Stories always appeal to the curiosity 
and imagination of children. Many truths 
about health can be driven home through 
a carefully chosen and well told story. 
The moral or the health truth, found in 
the story, need not be over-emphasized, for 
the children will get it if it is well pre- 
sented. Suggestive stories may be found 
in Health Training in Schools, by Theresa 
Darsdill. Dramatization appeals to the 
instincts of play, competition, physical and 
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mental activity; hence the dramatization 
of health stories, toothbrush drills, dem- 
onstrations of the care of the hands and 
nails may be enjoyed with profit. Chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoy rhythm. When 
they hear a phonograph record or a selec- 
tion on the piano, they seem to respond in 
every muscle and are ready for the run, the 
skip, the hop, the gallop, the waltz, or the 
swing, all of which are essential to the de- 
velopment of the big muscles. Through 
these exercises they learn to really enjoy 
things that are good for them. Many good 
habits may be taught through the use of 
games which make a strong appeal to 
children on account of the physical activity 
involved. The value and success of the 
games or exercises are judged not only by 
the good habits they help to inculcate, but 
also by the joy the children derive from 
them. I should question the value of any 
game or exercise that did not carry with it 
the element of enjoyment in the activity it- 
self. Physical training contests, provided 
they are carefully supervised by a wise 
instructor, may serve to correct defects of 
posture and to stimulate an interest in 
healthful exercise. 

Children enjoy making scrapbooks. 
They can hardly make health scrapbooks 
without learning many valuable things. 
Clippings cut from newspapers and maga- 
zines may be discussed in class and mounted 
in the book. They may be illustrated with 
pictures or original drawings. Contests 
may be carried on between individuals, 
groups, or classes in making health pos- 
ters, scrapbooks, slogans, and songs. 

Appoint health officers from week to 
week whose duties may be to care for the 
temperature, ventilation, and cleanliness of 
the room. These officers may also assist 
the teacher in the health inspection each 
day. They cannot, however, perform these 
duties successfully if they do not know 
what is required for their performance. 
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Excursions may be conducted to the 
sources of food and water supply: mar- 
kets, grocery stores, ice cream factories, 
bakeries, dairies, butcher shops, the reser- 
voir, and pump houses. These excursions 
will give a chance for first-hand experiences 
which are much more vivid and definite 
than any verbal description could be. The 
more experiences the pupils can have with 
real situations involving health problems, 
the better their understanding, the keener 
their appreciation, and the more ready 
they are to take part in further study. 

The Modern Health Crusade appeals to 
the social instinct, more than seven mil- 
lion boys and girls in the United States 
being members of this movement. It ap- 
peals to the instinct of mastery; having 
mastered one set of ‘‘chores,’’ the child 
may pass on to the next, being promoted 
from Squire to Knight, Knight to Ban- 
neret, and then to Knight Banneret Con- 
stant. It also appeals to the instinct of 
competition ; competing with his own score 
week by week, he tries each time to im- 
prove it. 

Debates on such subjects as: whole-wheat 
bread is more nutritious than white bread; 
illness is more expensive than health; it 
is better to prevent disease than to cure 
sickness; often interest older boys and 
girls. If the debates are preceded by read- 
ing, discussion, and investigation, the 
pupils will acquire much valuable health 
knowledge. The biographical study of such 
men and women as Stevenson, Roose- 
velt, Edward L. Trudeau, Florence Night- 
ingale, William C. Gorgas, Pasteur, Lister, 
and Walter Reed will be of great interest 
to boys and girls in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. With this pre-adolescent 
and adolescent group, inspiring stories of 
heroes and their achievements are often 
more impressive than definite instruction. 
These studies will impress upon the chil- 
dren the worthwhileness of good health 
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and will stimulate them to admire and 
emulate these worthy examples. 

Simple experiments can frequently be 
used to illustrate the need of fresh air, 
food, and sunshine. Make a house out 
of a chalk box, stop the windows with cork, 
put in a lighted candle, close the door, and 
notice the effect on the candle. Relight 
the candle and test to see which combina- 
tion of windows left open will make the 
candle burn best. Cover the flame of a 
candle with a glass, and notice what hap- 
pens. Sprout two beans, place one in a 
crock with earth, sunshine, and water. 
Leave the other in a saucer with the blot- 
ting paper, no water, no light, and note 
the difference. Give two plants soil and 
water; place one in the dark, the other in 
the sunlight, and note the results. 

The second law of learning, that of exer- 
cise, may be stated as follows: the more 
frequently the bonds are exercised, other 
things being equal, the stronger the con- 
nection becomes. The school should fur- 
nish every opportunity possible for the 
exercise of desirable bonds. Play and 
exercise should always be taken out of 
doors when the weather permits. Class- 
rooms should be equipped with running 
water so that the teacher can see to it that 
children always wash their hands before 
eating and after going to the toilet. In 
the lower elementary grades, the lunch 
period should be in the classrooms so that 
the teacher can see that the children eat 
slowly, chew their food properly, and that 
they do not handle the food of others. In 
this period she can also do much to en- 
courage the eating of the right kind and 
amount of food. In the upper grades, it 
would be well if the teacher would sit at 
the table in the cafeteria with her pupils 
occasionally to see that the habits, started 
in the lower grades, are functioning. Fre- 
quent exercise can be given in the school 
in forming the habits of properly caring 
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for the eyes. Daily inspection, weight 
charts, and habit graphs will help to im- 
press upon the children the necessity of 
continuing the habits they have started. 
Since the total situation affects learn- 
ing, the whole school environment should 
be conducive to healthful living. ‘‘The 
teacher who is healthy—mentally and phys- 
ically—teaches health by contagion.’’ 
The classrooms should be neat, clean, well 
heated, and ventilated. The furniture 
should be movable in order to provide for 
a more social atmosphere, and more clear 
space when needed; it should be adjusted 
to the size of the pupils; and should be 
so arranged, at all times, that the light 
does not shine in the pupils’ eyes. The 
supplies should be kept where they will 
be protected from dust and dirt, and 
every care should be taken that they be 
hygienic. The building should be planned 
to provide for a minimum amount of 
fatigue in going from one place to another, 
a maximum amount of floor space, light, 
and air. The cafeteria should be repre- 
sentative of a dining-room of the best type, 
and should provide hot, nutritious lunches 
at cost, and free for those who are not 
able to buy them. There should be ade- 
quate gymnasium facilities, not only for 
corrective gymnastic work and organized 
games, but also for the free play and exer- 
cise of the smaller children. The play- 
ground should be adequate and equipped 
with apparatus conducive to the right kind 
of exercise. The toilet facilities should 
be adequate, easily accessible to all chil- 
dren, adjusted to the size of the pupils, 
and sanitary in every respect. There 
should be sufficient janitor service to keep 
the building and grounds thoroughly clean. 
The school program should be arranged to 
provide a minimum amount of fatigue and 
a maximum amount of worthwhile activ- 
ities. Small children should be relieved 
of fine, highly codrdinated tasks, and all 
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children of constantly copying material 
from books or blackboard. The teacher 
should watch for signs of fatigue and pro- 
vide either for a rest period or for change 
of activity. Provision should be made for 
the health supervision of the children, in- 
eluding daily inspection, health examina- 
tion, and medical service, to bring about 
the correction of defects. 

Since health education aims at the-for- 
mation of habits of behavior, many of 
which pertain to the individual’s life out- 
side of school, it becomes necessary to se- 
cure the codperation of the home if we 
hope to insure sufficient exercise of the 
bonds which the school is trying to estab- 
lish. A few illustrations will serve to show 
the necessity for codperation between the 
home and the school. Social approval, 
pride, and competition may stimulate the 
child to want to keep his teeth clean, but 
it remains for the mother of the very small 
child to buy the toothbrush and see that 
the child brushes his teeth. A child will 
drink milk at the lunch period when all 
other children are drinking it, but he will 
be apt to insist upon coffee or tea at home 
if everyone else is drinking it. The desire to 
become a knight, in the Health Crusaders, 
may make the child exceedingly anxious to 
bathe frequently, but the bathing facilities 
in his home may make this almost im- 
possible. 

Little codperation can be expected from 
the home unless the home is informed as 
to what the school is attempting to do; 
hence, to be completely effective, a pro- 
gram of health education must include 
some plan for advising the home of what 
is being undertaken in the school. A re- 
port of the condition of the child’s health 
may be sent to the parents each month 
indicating desirable health habits which 
the child has observed, desirable health 
habits which he has failed to observe, im- 
provement in the formation of health 
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habits, the height and weight of the child, 
and what it should be. Invite the parents 
to be present when health examinations 
are made, or, if this is impossible, at least 
advise them of the results of these exam- 
inations. The school nurse may visit the 
home immediately following the examina- 
tions and explain to the parents the pur- 
pose of the health examination, urge them 
to follow up this examination by taking 
the child to a physician who will give him 
the needed attention, and if the parents 
cannot afford to pay for medical attention, 
she may offer to have the child treated at 
a free clinic. The interest and aid of the 
parents may be secured through the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and Child 
Study groups. The organization of nutri- 
tion classes by the domestic science de- 
partment may also help to codrdinate the 
work of the school and the home. Invite 
the parents to the school to health plays, 
game festivals, poster exhibits, and lunch- 
eons prepared and served by the pupils. 
Explain to them the purpose of these dem- 
onstrations, and ask that they make it 
possible for the children to continue this 
work in the home. At the luncheons give 
out souvenir booklets, made by the pupils, 
with suggestive well-balanced menus for 
all meals. If practicable, an occasional 
visit to the home by the teachers will ac- 
ecomplish much. 

Many people consider the law of effect 
the most fundamental of the laws of learn- 
ing. A modifiable bond is strengthened or 
weakened according to whether satisfac- 
tion or annoyance attends its exercise. 
When satisfaction is associated with an 
act, it is more likely to be repeated than 
if the act brings annoyance. If a child 
who is under weight begins to drink milk, 
and finds at the end of a month that he 
has gained one and one-half pounds, he is 
more likely to continue the milk drink- 
ing. The teacher discovers that a child 
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who is falling behind in his classes has 
trouble with his eyes. She takes the child 
to the doctor, who examines his eyes and 
gives him glasses. The child finds that he 
sees much more clearly and soon shows 
marked improvement in his work. He is 
much more willing after this to have his 
glasses changed or to go to the doctor for 
other troubles. A neighborhood is troubled 
with mosquitoes. The boys in the health 
club in the fifth grade discover a pool of 
standing water where the mosquitoes breed. 
They discuss the matter in the health club 
and find out that kerosene oil poured on 
the breeding place will relieve the situa- 
tion. They apply the remedy. They them- 
selves are relieved of the pests, and the 
community sends a vote of thanks to the 
boys. This will stimulate the boys to a 
greater interest in the study of health 
problems and in community welfare. It is 
the duty of the teacher and the school so 
to arrange the situation that desirable acts, 
leading toward health knowledge or habits, 
are satisfying and that undesirable acts 
are annoying. Sneezing, coughing, or ex- 
pectorating in a handkerchief may not 
carry with it any feeling of satisfaction, 
but if the teacher says, ‘‘I am glad Mary 
remembered our health rule,’’ or, ‘‘It’s 
splendid to see a child so considerate of 
her classmates,’’ or if this child receives 
honorable mention in the Good Health 
Club, it will make her more apt to remem- 
ber to use her handkerchief again, and 
will stimulate the other children to follow 
her example. 

In addition to the principles of method 
already discussed, there are three other 
educational principles which it would be 
well for us to consider in our study of 
method in relation to health education. 
The greater the number of senses through 
which a thing is learned, the better it is 
learned and the longer it is remembered. 
In teaching health we should make use of 
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moving pictures; stereoptican views; illus- 
trative photographs or scenes; health plays, 
slogans, or rules originated by the pupils; 
poster construction ; participation in plays, 
games, dances, and health examinations; 
the making of menus and their actual 
preparation on certain occasions; interest- 
ing stories in magazines or books; news- 
paper articles containing interesting health 
information; and health jingles, rhymes, 
and songs. 

Subject matter consists of organized 
ways of behavior as well as of data that 
will enter in as constituent parts in ways 
of behavior. Subject matter of the latter 
type must be selected at the time it is 
needed, in connection with some activity, 
if possible, and for the purpose of con- 
tributing to growth that leads to greater 
growth. If the subject matter is acquired 
in connection with the demands of a real 
situation, it is more apt to function when 
similar situations arise; it is more satisfy- 
ing, because it meets the demand of a felt 
need; and it will be more easily remem- 
bered and recalled because of the associa- 
tions formed in connection with the activ- 
ity. ‘‘That knowledge alone will persist 
which plays some roéle in determining the 
individual’s welfare in his everyday efforts 
at adaptation to the environment around 
him.’’ A child in weighing himself finds 
that he weighs only seventy-six pounds 
when he should weigh eighty-five pounds. 
He sees also on the chart that a child who 
is ten per cent over or under weight should 
try to make his weight more nearly nor- 
mal. He immediately wants to know if 
he falls in this class. The only way he 
can find out is to learn to work percentage. 
Having found out that he belongs in the 
ten per cent under-weight class, the next 
question is why he is under weight. This 
leads to an analysis of his health habits. 
Then he wants to know how to bring his 
weight up. He learns the necessity of rest, 
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sleep, fresh air, and the kinds of food that 
are body and flesh builders. This is ac- 
quiring subject matter in connection with 
needs growing out of activities. The child 
is growing as he engages in each of these 
activities or investigations and the success- 
ful completion of each activity stimulates 
him to go on to the next. 

In the lower elementary grades, the em- 
phasis should be on habit forming rather 
than on scientific knowledge or the mechan- 
ism of the body and its operation. In the 
upper grades, the pupils, having found 
out from experience or from pictures that 
poor posture means a crooked back, or that 
a broken arm set carelessly will mean a 
bent arm, will be interested in knowing 
why these things are so, and in learning 
something of the structure and inter-rela- 
tions of the parts of the bony system. They 
have found out that certain foods cause 
increase in weight, others improve elim- 
ination, and others cause sickness. Now 
they are ready to learn something of the 
mechanics and chemistry of digestion 
which takes care of the food we eat. The 
structure of the teeth and the process of 
dental diseases will also prove interesting 
to older boys and girls who have learned 
to care for their teeth, or who have suffered 
from toothache and abscesses because they 
have not taken the proper care of their 
teeth. ‘‘Information of a scientific nature 
does not of itself lead to conduct. It 
must be conditioned in some way by asso- 
ciation with some motive force before it 
will be a stimulus to conduct.’’ Hence it 
is better in all health teaching to begin 
with the active side and let the informa- 
tion come as the need is felt to solve some 
real problem. 

Learning is never single. Many learn- 
ings are going on in each child at the same 
time; hence health education must pro- 
vide not only for knowledge and habits 
but also for attitudes. These learnings or 
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responses may be thought of as primary, 
associate, and concomitant. 

Primary learning may be thought of as 
all the learning that belongs closely to the 
thing immediately under consideration. 
For example, the child in learning to 
brush his teeth properly learns how to 
hold the toothbrush; how much toothpaste 
to put on; to brush the teeth across, up 
and down, and with a rotary motion; to 
rinse the brush frequently in the water; 
and finally to rinse the mouth thoroughly. 
All these things are necessary to the im- 
mediate activity in which he is engaged. 
Primary learnings can be assigned and 
tested; therefore there is a great danger 
that more attention will be paid to this 
type of learning and that the others will 
be neglected. 

Associate learning refers to all those 
allied ideas that come from engaging in 
an activity. As the child brushes his teeth, 
he wonders why some of them are broader 
than others; why some have sharp edges 
and others are broad and flat; why the 
gum bleeds, if this does happen; what 
toothpaste is made of; why the bristles are 
so stiff; and why brushing the teeth helps 
to prevent decay. All these questions are 
interesting and lead to greater growth. 
They are indications of thinking on the 
part of the pupils. 

Concomitant learnings have reference to 
responses a little further off from the im- 
mediate activity, which result ultimately 
in more generalized ideals and attitudes. 
‘Prominent among concomitants are per- 
sonal attitudes, attitudes toward one’s 
teachers and comrades, attitudes toward 
the several subjects of study, and attitudes 
toward one’s self, such as self-reliance, 
pride, or humility. Other important con- 
comitants are standards of workmanship 
and the like, neatness, accuracy, or the re- 
verse.’’ As the child brushes his teeth, 
he may feel proud of how nice and white 
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they look; he may be grateful to his mother 
for providing him with the toothbrush and 
paste; he may be thankful to the teacher 
for helping him form this habit; he is 
pleased that he can mark this habit on his 
‘‘chore’’ record; he is satisfied that he is 
getting the movement of the brush just 
right to remove all particles of food from 
between the teeth. On the other hand, the 
whole thing may be distasteful to him. He 
may despise to have to stop and brush his 
teeth when he is in a hurry to eat his 
breakfast and get out to play; he may hate 
the teacher for sending his mother a list 
of habits she would like to have him form; 
he may be angry with his mother for re- 
minding him of his task; he may despise 
hygiene and the whole subject of health. 

Concomitant learnings are especially 
essential in connection with health, for it 
is out of this field of attitudes that most 
of the problems of mental hygiene spring. 
‘“We can have no adequate mental hygiene 
until the school is reorganized and atten- 
tion given to the hygiene of feeling and 
to those fundamental attitudes and habits 
that favor normal mental development and 
mental health, and until the school, instead 
of being a place where worry, confusion, 
mental strain, and habits of nervousness 
are liable to be developed, shall become 
a refuge where parents may send their chil- 
dren when threatened with nervous break- 
down or mental disorder.’’ It is impos- 
sible to build up good physical health as 
long as the attitude is wrong. If a child 
lies down to rest and is resentful all the 
time, he will not relax but will remain 
tense, and the fact that he is quiet and 
can think about this seeming injustice does 
him more harm than good. If a child is 
forced to take exercise, he may go through 
the form, but he gets no real joy out of 
it and the benefit of the exercise is les- 
sened. If a child is forced to eat what he 
doesn’t want and becomes angry, the flow 
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of saliva, gastric and pancreatic juices is 
decreased, the churning movements of the 
stomach cease, and the whole digestive sys- 
tem is upset. This frequently causes sick- 
ness and the food taken under these con- 
ditions has done harm rather than good. 
‘It is in these concomitant learnings that 
the important things of life are found 
rather than in the school subjects as we 
commonly think of them.’’ Effort should 
be made to develop a keen and impelling 
appreciation of and desire for positive 
health and physical efficiency. Concomitant 
learnings cannot be assigned and no 
method of testing them has as yet been de- 
vised. As a result there is great danger of 
neglecting them in spite of their impor- 
tance. 

An attempt that was made to carry out 
in actual practice the principles stated in 
the foregoing pages is here outlined: 


A. The situation. 


We had moved into a new building where 
we had a cafeteria. The children were 
transferred to our school from many other 
buildings, in most of which there had been 
no cafeteria facilities. The children were 
interested in the building and many of the 
classes were working on cleaning up the 
yard, fixing up their rooms, ete., but the 
cafeteria seemed to have been forgotten. 

One day, during lunch period, the princi- 
pal asked the pupils to stop eating just 
a minute and look around the room, and let 
him know later what they thought of it for 
a dining-room. Paper and scraps of food 
were scattered about on the floor, dishes 
were left on the tables, children were running 
and playing, and many were standing 
around the room eating. Some of the pupils 
forgot all about the request, but others, 
especially those who were in class organiza- 
tions, thought of it, mentioned it to their 
teachers, and brought it up for discussion 
at their next club meeting. Many classes 
had reports to make and suggestions to 
offer at the next school assembly, and it 
was decided to launch a campaign for the 








improvement of the cafeteria. 
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Different 


classes worked on it in different ways. I 
shall describe what went on in one class 
only, a fifth grade: 


. Activities. 


i. 


Drawing up of rules for the regulation 
of conduct in the cafeteria, to be sub- 
mitted to the school for ratification. Some 
of these rules were: 

a. Sit down while eating. 

b. Eat slowly. 

e. Put trash paper or remnants of lunches 
into the trash baskets provided for 
them. 

d. Carry your dishes back to the counter. 

e. When you have finished your lunch, sit 
quietly and talk with your friends or 
go out of doors in the sunshine. 

f. Do not crowd in line when buying 
your lunch. 

g. Know what you want and how much 
it costs so as not to hold up the line. 


. Making posters and dodgers to tack up in 


the cafeteria to remind the pupils of the 
rules. 


. Making price cards to put by the dif- 


ferent articles for sale on the counter. 


. Printing the daily menu in large type on 


large card boards to tack up just inside 
the cafeteria so pupils could see what was 
offered and the cost before getting in the 
line to buy. 


. Writing a letter to the supervisor of the 


domestic science department, who had 
charge of all the cafeterias, requesting 
that the lunch counter be provided each 
day with at least one green vegetable and 
fruit, in addition to the milk, soup, sand- 
wiches, salads, and buns which were being 
furnished. 


. Making posters to illustrate the value of 


different kinds of food to the body, espe- 
cially milk, vegetables, fruit, and whole- 
wheat bread. 


. Buying a sanitos table cover for their 


table. 


. Spreading the cloth and seeing that a 


small vase of flowers was on the table 
each day. 


. Seeing that the table was left in good 


10. 


11. 
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condition, no scraps on the floor, cloth 
removed, and flowers returned to the 
classroom. 

Note.—Activities 7, 8, and 9 were car- 

ried on by committees selected by the 
class. The committees who attended to 8 
and 9 were changed each week. 
Choosing well-balanced lunches, reporting 
to health club what was chosen and why. 
Making out suggestive lunches which they 
could bring from home either to supple- 
ment what they bought from the cafeteria 
or to take its place. 


C. Formal subject matter necessary in carry- 
ing on these activities: 


1. 


to 


English. 

a. Oral discussion of the rules, posters, 
dodgers, and letters. 

b. Formulating the rules in short, correct 
sentences. 

e. Capitalization, spelling, and punctua- 
tion in making the rules, dodgers, 
menus, and in writing the letters. 

d. Composition and paragraphing 
composing and writing the letter. 

e. Correct letter form. 

f. Composing rhymes for the posters. 


in 


Hygiene. 

a. Eating slowly aids digestion. 

b. Resting a short time after meals im- 

proves digestion. 

. Spend as much time out of doors dur- 

ing recess as possible. 

d. The values of green vegetables and 
fruits, in order to prove to the domes- 
tic science department that they were 
justified in asking for these additional 
foods on the lunch counter. 

e. Knowledge of the food values in milk, 
green vegetables, fruit, and whole- 
wheat bread, in order to make the 
posters. 

f. Knowledge of what constitutes a well- 
balanced lunch. 

g. The necessity of sitting at a table in 
a social unit as an aid to digestion, 
in order to convince the administra- 
tive staff of the need of more tables. 

Art. 

a. Lettering and spacing in printing. 


i<) 
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b. Design and arrangement in poster 
work. 
e. Original drawing. 
D. Other learnings resulting from this activity 
were: neatness; consideration of others; 
codperation; cleanliness; shares responsi- 
bility; tact, especially in the way they pre- 
sented the rules to the school; helpfulness; 
and leadership. 
Results. 
1. Increased class and school spirit. 
2. Greatly improved attitude toward health 
and health habits. 
3. Improvement in food offered for sale. 
4. The cafeteria was like a different place. 
5. Increased interest and codperation of the 
parents. Many parents came occasion- 
ally to have lunch with their children. 


E. 
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6. Greater pride in the cafeteria and school 

as a whole. 

Greater appreciation and respect for the 

teachers who would eat at the class table 

from time to time. 

. The children seemed to really enjoy hav- 
ing lunch around the tables with their 
friends. 

9. Improved attitude in the cafeteria man- 
ager, who at special seasons would pro- 
vide some little decoration for all the 
tables. 


A 


We did not attempt to keep any statis- 
tical record of this experiment, but the 
whole school feels it was decidedly worth 
while and we hope to continue the good 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH ORGANIZATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF A COLLEGE WEEK' 


FRANKLIN 
Principal, Junior High School 


Did you ever hear this conversation be- 
tween two students at high school? 

‘‘Say, Jack, where are you going to 
college ?’’ 

**T don’t know, Al; I have a whole year 
before I graduate. Why?’’ 

‘*Well, there was a man down at the 
Y.M.C.A. the other night who told us 
all about College. I think I’ll go 
there.’’ 

Upon what basis was the second boy 
going to decide at the end of his senior 
year? On what basis did the first boy de- 
cide? Is it not possible for the school to do 
something further for the boy who is going 
higher in education? 

Some years ago, Mr. F. U. Ward of 
Taunton High School instituted a special 
activity during the year known as College 
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appeared in the February number.—Ed. 


P. Hawkes 
West, Arlington, Massachusetts 


Week. Many speakers were obtained from 
various colleges; conferences were ar- 
ranged with small groups of both students 
and parents; for one whole week the words 
on every student’s tongue were, ‘‘ What am 
I going to do after high school?’’ Many 
good results have come from this activity. 

Three years ago, when I first took charge 
of Junior High West, the thought came to 
me that there were greater possibilities 
through a College Week in junior high 
school than in senior high school. Two of 
the chief functions of the junior high edu- 
cation applied to this field: 


1. The junior high school through its program 
must bring the student safely from ele- 
mentary into secondary school education. 

2. The junior high school must reveal to the 
student the possibilities in his development. 

The first article 
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To assist in this program, the aid of 
higher schools of education was solicited 
in the fields of college, business, and pro- 
fessional schools. The following letter was 
sent to the Registrars of sixty schools and 
colleges of higher education. 


February 25, 1924. 
Dear Sir: 

The Junior High West is making a collection 
of material about colleges. I am writing to ask 
you to send me, if possible, two or three cata- 
logues, any pictures, magazines, newspapers, 
and bulletins with which you feel you can 
supply us, and which will cause your college to 
compare favorably with others represented in 
our collection. 

When this collection is complete, we intend 
to give a public exhibition regularly each year. 
This year, we purpose to have this exhibition 
on April 21st, in connection with our Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting and a Declamation Contest. 
I trust that you will favor us as much as you 
can. 

Sincerely yours 


The response from these schools was 
splendid. Our exhibits were put out on 
many different occasions, and attracted 
much attention from both parents and stu- 
dents. 


The next step was the organization of a 
College Week, with an adequate program 
to cover the needs of the students. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1925, notices were sent 
to colleges, speakers were obtained, a 
whole week of discussion was enjoyed, and 
a Parent-Teachers’ Meeting closed the week 
with a record attendance. The material 
not needed for the exhibit was distributed 
among the students. 


The following year it was decided that 
we should have another College Week. The 
planning and organization of it was out- 
lined in the Building Manual mentioned in 
the second article of this series. On page 
37 of the Manual, this Section was listed: 
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Section XIV CoLLEGE WEEK 

1. College Week is held during the week of 
either the third or fourth meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. The chief 
purpose of this week is to cause pupils to 
think of their future vocations, and to plan 
to take the necessary steps for them. 

2.:To start the organization of College Week, 
teachers are requested to ascertain from the 
members of their home rooms what colleges 
the pupils would like to hear from the most. 
Then, using the report blank in the Ap- 
pendix, the teacher makes her report on the 
date called for in the Calendar. 

3. A circular letter is sent out to the colleges, 
calling for exhibits. In addition, special re- 
quests are sent to the eight or twelve colleges 
having the largest interest from the pupils, 
asking them to send speakers for the Special 
Assemblies. 

4. All the colleges are asked to send representa- 
tives for the Parent-Teachers’ Night, Fri- 
day, when three speakers will address the 
group, after which there will be an op- 
portunity for conference by parents and 
pupils interested. 

5. The week before College Week, teachers will 
be assigned college exhibits according to 
preference; exhibits consist of catalogues, 
banners, and the like for the rooms. 

6. On Friday, College Night, each teacher is 
expected to act as host or hostess to the 
representatives assigned to the room, and 
should be present early to meet them and take 
care of them. 

7. College exhibits are to be returned the Mon- 
day following the week of visits by the rep- 
resentatives. Extra catalogues and booklets 
will be distributed among pupils after Col- 
lege Week is over. 

8. A list of colleges will be found on the next 
page, similar in form to the report blank in 
the Appendix. A _ loose-leaf notebook is 
available for the use of pupils; it contains 
the entrance requirements of the various 
schools and colleges. Exhibits may be taken 
out by pupils by signing up for them. 


In the Calendar for the year will be 
found : 
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Help the Other Fellow—No One is Useless in 
This World Who Lightens the Burden of It 
to Anyone Else—Dickens. 


February 1 Club Day. 

5 Report on College Week due. 
Home Room Day and Music As- 
sembly. 

* ~ * * * 

March 15 7-Period day; College Week As- 
sembly, Ist period; no clubs. 
All report cards returned to 
teachers. 

Report on number of parents to 
be present for P.T.A. 

16 7-Period day; College Week As- 
sembly, 1st period. 

All report cards filed in office. 
Teachers’ Meeting at 2.30 in 
Room 1. 

17 7-Period day; College Week As- 
sembly, 1st period. 

March promotion notices sent out 
by Principal. 

18 7-Period day; College Week As- 
sembly, 1st period. 

Deficiency slips sent around. 

19. Deficiency slips and report due. 
7-period day; College Week As- 
sembly, 1st period. 

P.T.A. Meeting; College Night, 
8.00 P.M. 


ok wth ds ene aeneeR 
a eee rere 
Massachusetts Institute Technology............. 


IRE cross anche one aleisadaciseeciens 
Cala e ONIVETEILY . 5 sos coc si cccecscacaenswees 
NNN roach ro 1511 eles afm Sic dim iorasarars wiareibe stata 


MEM eat ed Gt Sars vosbices PNA atm aTET 
Massachusetts Normal Art School.............. 
Posse-Nissen School Physical Education......... 
ERE ree ee eer te eee eee 
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The Report Blank as called for contains 
the list of colleges and the opportunity to 
put down the number for first choice and 
the number for second choice. When these 
reports came in, the totals were as below. 

With these as a basis, letters were sent to 
find how many schools could respond with 
speakers. The following sample reports 
and letters will serve to show the organiza- 
tion. Form 1 is the copy of the report 
actually handed in by a teacher in the 
building. Form 2 is a copy of the letter 
sent to all of the colleges (enclosed with 
this letter was a special letter to each school 
in which ten or more pupils were inter- 
ested). Form 3 is the reply blank con- 
tained in each letter necessitating only a 
minimum of effort to complete and mail 
in the stamped addressed envelope enclosed 
in the letter. Form 4 is a copy of the letter 
sent to those schools which agreed to be 
present provided they were not to have 
speakers. Form 5 is the copy of the actual 
program mailed to all the colleges or schools 
sending representatives, all the principals 
of the schools in Arlington, the five lead- 
ing organizations in town, with requests 
for advertising it, and to the leading news- 
papers in Boston. Form 6 is a copy of the 


Ist 


choice 2nd Total 


39 10 49 


sraataleteis kictenesreias pinclaulacelee 21 24 45 


25 14 39 
26 11 37 


Pav eanstotavaiin ye essen artoriadi oie 23 10 33 


ES Esusesbere ya tokovaxeenaree ss aoe secs 14 9 23 
sentens estas vee siaaibreisouale atsia 10 9 19 
RIN aTCere eter aers ena alii 11 7 18 
Sats teetsia cha lais saisentras oyasdaks 11 3 14 
state lsforeees aio troiskyahemasiafeias 5 9 14 
sis ade gla ata le pos atelatisiacaeces oye lace 8 6 14 
Be Pan oa ee eee 8 4 12 
EAU a Sena ee eerie 7 4 11 
DRGs Meee eR one eenoeS 8 3 11 
ee ero are 7 4 11 
Seba apatole Beacon Taless\cialenniaie 6 4 10 
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Special Directions given to teachers to 
assist them in the necessary administration. 
Form 7 was placed in each room to enable 
the representatives to obtain the names of 
those interested, and to send material to 
them after they returned to their respective 
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colleges. Form 8 is a copy of the letter 
sent to all the college representatives after 
the week was completed. An examination 
of these forms will show the procedure 
needed to complete the organization of the 
College Week. 


Form I—Report on CoLLtEGE WEEK PREFERENCES 


No. Pupils 
Who Desire 
It 


Choices 
Name of College 1st 2nd 


Amherst 

Andover Academy 
Bates 

Boston College 
Boston Schl. Phys. Educ. —..... ..... 
Boston University eae ee 
Bowdoin 

Bridgewater Normal 
Bristol County Agric. 
Bryant & Stratton 
italia St 
Burdett am wales 
Chandler Secretarial 
Colby 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Dartmouth = = —  ..... 
Emerson Coll. Oratory a. 
Fisher Business 
Fitchburg Normal oats 
Framingham Normal 
Harvard 

Holy Cross 

Huntington School 
Illinois University 
Lasell Seminary 

Lehigh University 
Leland Stanford 

Lowell Textile 

Maine University 
Mass. Agricult. Coll. 
Mass. Inst. Technology 
Mass. Nautical School ===—swia..... 
Mass. Normal Art ee 
Middlebury 


see ee we eee 


No. Pupils 
Who Desire 
It 


Choices 
Name of College 1st 2nd 


Mount Holyoke 
Nasson Institute 
New Hampshire 

New York University 
Northeastern 
Posse-Nissen School 
Princeton 22 — eee ee 
Radcliffe - ae oF 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Salem Normal ~~) ...... wu... 
Simmons ieee, Agee 
Skidmore sis kee 
Smith ng - = 
Stanford University 

Stevens Inst. Technology 
Swarthmore 

Syracuse University 

Tufts (Jackson) 

University of Massachusetts 
Vassar 

Vermont University = 8  ..... ..... 
Nurses Training School tie. aglow 
Wellesley Slee, aches 
Wentworth Institute 
West Point 

Wheaton College 
Williams 

Worcester Polytechnic 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 2 ee ee 2 ee ee ee 


"Ethel P. Ober 


Teacher 
Date Feb. 5, 1926. 
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Form 2 


February 4, 1926 
The Dean of 








Dear Sir: 


During the week of March 15-19, the Junior 
High West is to hold its second Annual Col- 
lege Week. The purpose of this week is to 
encourage the students to think about three 
things: (1) their future vocations; (2) their 
present preparation; (3) their methods, habits, 
and ideals of study and work. 

In our files we have collections of catalogues, 
pictures, publications from over sixty different 
schools and colleges for higher education. We 
are writing to ask that the new catalogues, new 
publications, and any additional exhibits which 
will cause your college to appear as favorably 
before the parents and students of our com- 
munity as is possible be sent to us during the 
early part of March, so that when the week 
finally arrives, your college will be well repre- 
sented not only with an exhibit, but also with 
catalogues and material for distribution. 

In addition, we are very desirous of secur- 
ing one speaker for each of the five days of 
the week, and three speakers for the evening 
of March 19, when we expect about 400 parents 
and students to be present. It would be very 
helpful if you would use the return envelope 
to let me know whether a speaker can be pres- 
ent from your college. 

Finally, we wish to have as many colleges 
represented on that Friday night, March 19th, 
as is possible, for several of our local clubs 
have asked for the opportunity of extending 
the invitation. If you will let me know that 
we may have a representative from your col- 
lege, we shall be pleased to make provision 
for him. Representative may be an officer of 
the college, an undergraduate officer of the 
Student Organization, or anyone from the 
Alumni. 

I trust that I am letting you know early 
enough to allow the necessary arangements to 
be made. Those of you who were with us 
last year, I am sure, can testify to the immense 
value of such a week. [et us all work to- 
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gether for the suitable preparation and guidance 
of our future citizens! 


Sincerely yours 





Principal 


Form 3—Repiy To LETTER FROM JUNIOR WEST 
AxsouT THE ANNUAL COLLEGE WEEK 
Marcu 15-19, 1926 


MOMO GE CONGRS. «.<.0.0.06:0:5s00000 


Please cross the statements which will be 
true for your college. 

( ) We are forwarding as much of an exhibit 
as we have available. 

( ) We ean furnish a speaker for an eight 
o’clock Assembly any day during the 
week. 

( ) We ean furnish a speaker for the eve- 
ning meeting, Friday, March 19. 

( ) We can furnish a representative to con- 
fer with parents and pupils on the eve- 
ning of March 19. 

Name of person to whom communications 
should be addressed about this: 


Form 4 


February 25, 1926 

Your reply to my letter relative to the an- 
nual College Week to be held at the Junior 
High West, March 15 to 19, has been received. 
I note with pleasure that you are able to fur- 
nish a representative to confer with parents and 
pupils on the evening of March 19. 

Although you may have promised to fur- 
nish a speaker, I believe you will agree that the 
conference with parents and pupils, together 
with the presence at the meeting, will meet 
the largest need. 

Our plans are rapidly going forward for this 
meeting. The various clubs in the town have 
been notified and weekly notice is made in the 
Arlington Advocate. We therefore expect a 
large number of parents and pupils to be pres- 
ent at this meeting. 

At the present writing, twenty-two colleges 
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and schools have indicated that they will be 
represented, and five more are to be heard from. 
Will you be so kind as to send me the name, 
official position, and address of the representa- 
tive whom you will send from your college? 


ASSEMBLY 


HARVARD 


Topic: 


RADCLIFFE 


Topic: 


ASSEMBLY 
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We are very grateful to you for your part 
in this College Week and trust that the efforts 
which you are making will be well rewarded by 
your visit here. 

Sincerely yours 


Form 5 


WELCOME TO ARLINGTON! 


Junior HicH ScnHoot West, ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CoLLEGE WeEK—Manrcu 15-19, 1926 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, large loads to lift, ’tis God’s gift. 


Monday, March 15, 1926 


Mr. Richard H. Field, President of Harvard Crimson 
“When to Go to College.” 

Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe, Alumnae Secretary 
“Will It Pay Girls to Go to College?” 


Tuesday, March 16, 1926 


8.00 A. M. 


Conference, Room 33 


Conference, Room 1 
8.00 A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Topic: 


ASSEMBLY 


WELLESLEY 


Topic: 


Professor L. F. Hamilton, Department of Analytical Chemistry 
“The Value of a Technical Education.” Conference, Room 33 


Wednesday, March 17, 1926 8.00 A. M. 


Professor Rankin McBride, Department of Economics 


“The Aim of College Life.” Conference, Room 1 


MassacuusetTts NorMAL Art SCHOOL 


Topic: 


Instructor Edwin A. Hoadley 


“The Place of Art in Daily Life.” Conference, Room 33 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Mr. William Howland Kenney 


Topic: “Life.” 
ASSEMBLY Thursday, March 18, 1926 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


Conference, Hall 
8.00 A. M. 





Topic: 


William H. Hartwell, Assistant, Physics Laboratory 
Miss Mildred A. Hatch, Assistant Registrar 


“Where and When to Go to College.” Conference, Room 33 


Posse-NissEN SCHOOL oF PuysicaL EDUCATION 


Topic: 


ASSEMBLY 


Hoty Cross 


Topic: 


DartTmMoutTH 


Topic: 


Miss Eleanor Thomas, ’26 
“Possibilities in Physical Education.” 


Friday, March 19, 1926 


William Griffin, ’27; Andrew Doyle, ’28 

“The Opportunity in College Education.” 

Mr. Natt W. Emerson, Past-President, Alumni Council 
“Preparation for College.” 


Conference, Room 1 


8.00 A. M. 


Conference, Room 33 


Conference, Room 1 
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PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION NIGHT Co.tiece. NicgHt Marca 19, 1926 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we stand 
as in what direction we are going.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


7:30-7:50 Selections by Junior West Orchestra, Miss Hanson directing 
7:50-8:00 Welcome by Principal Franklin P. Hawkes 
8:00-8:30 Addresses: 
Miss Helen Dalton Bragdon, Assistant to the Dean, Mt. Holyoke College 
Topic: ‘The Campus Activities in College.” 
Principal J. A. Pitman, Salem Normal School 
Topic: ‘How to Choose Your Life Work.” 
Dean Z. W. Coombs, Worcester Polytechnical Institute 
Topic: “What Courses Shall a Boy Take?” 
8:30-8:35 “A College Medley””—Mandolin Club, Miss McDermott directing. 
8:35-9:05 Addresses: 
Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown University 
Topic: “How Men and Women Grow in College.” 
Miss Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel Director, Smith College 
Topic: ‘The College and the Girl.” 
W. L. Eccles, Columbia University 
Topic: “The Advantages of a University.” 
9:05-10:00 Opportunity for Conferences with Representatives 


College and Representative Room Entertaining Teacher 

Bates CoLLEGE 32 Miss Hanson 
S. R. Oldham, Secretary Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 

Boston ScHoou oF PuysicaL EDUCATION 32 Miss Hanson 
Miss Agnes Peoples, President of Alumnae Association 

Boston UNIVERSITY 11 Miss Connor 
Ralph W. Taylor, Registrar 

Bowpbo1n CoLLEGE 32 Miss Hanson 
A. H. MacCormick, Boys’ Work Secretary, Boston Y. M. C. A. 

Brown UNIVERSITY 10 Mrs. Ryan 
Prof. 8. J. Berard 

BurDEtt CoLLEeGE 9 Miss Peck 
Howard C. Corey, Instructor and Lecturer 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE 23 Mr. Sullivan 
W. L. Eccles, Assistant to Dean 

DartTMoutTH COLLEGE 10 Mrs. Ryan 
Mr. Natt W. Emerson, Past-President, Alumni Council 

EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 21 Miss Forrest 
Miss Klonda Lynn, Treasurer 

FisHER Business CoLLEGE 22 Miss Coffee 
Principal E. H. Fisher and Mr. Horace C. Carter 

Fircupurc NorMAL ScHooL Man’! Trg. Mr. Sandberger 
Mr. Arthur E. Robinson, Arlington High School 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 21 Miss Forrest 
Mr. Fred V. Field, Managing Editor of Crimson 

Hoty Cross 23 Mr. Sullivan 
William Griffin, ’27; Andrew Doyle, ’28 

LASELL SEMINARY 12 Miss Warren 


Mrs. Statira Preble McDonald, Field Secretary 
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College and Representative Room Entertaining Teacher 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 2 Mrs. Granfield 
Professor L. F. Hamilton, Analytical Chemistry Department 

MassacHusetTts NavuticaL ScHooL 2 Mrs. Granfield 
Captain S. L. MacLaughlin 

Massacuusetts NorMAt Art ScHoou 33 Miss Leighton 
Miss Elizabeth Ashton, ’26 

MippLesury CoLiLeGE, VERMONT 11 Miss Connor 
Mr. Harry Lawton, Graduate 

Mount Hotyoke CoLieGcE 2 Mrs. Granfield 
Miss Helen Bragdon, Assistant to the Dean 

Nurses’ TRAINING SCHOOL 1 Miss Ober 
Miss N. A. Brown, Superintendent Symmes Arlington Hospital 

Possr-NissEN ScHoot or Puysicat EpucatTion Dom. Sci. Miss Erhard 
Miss Eleanor Thomas 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 10 Mrs. Ryan 
Mr. Philip Drinker, Secretary, Alumni Asso. of New England 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 31 Miss McDermott 
Miss Constance Hall 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 31 Miss McDermott 
Mr. E. M. Dickinson, Jr., 713 

Satem NorMAL ScHooL 22 Miss Coffee 
Principal J. A. Pitman 

Simmons COLLEGE 30 Miss Casey 
Miss Carita Hunter, Instructor in Secretarial Studies 

SmitH CoLLEGE 30 Miss Leach 
Miss Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel Director 

STanFoRD UNIVERSITY 33 Mr. Bean 
Mr. C. M. Cram, Stanford National Board for New England 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY 11 Miss Connor 
Mrs. Francis Flagg, President of Boston Alumnae 

Turts CoLLEGE 9 Miss Peck 
Professor Herbert V. Neal, Professor of Zoédlogy 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 9 Miss Peck 
Miss Mill, Assistant Secretary to Board of Admission 

WENTWORTH INSTITUTE Man’! Trg. Mr. Sandberger 
Chester W. Tudbury, Head Instructor in Mathematics 

WHEATON COLLEGE 1 Miss Ober 
Miss Allegra Maynard, Graduate 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE 12 Miss Warren 
Mr. Creighton 8. Miller, Harvard Law School 

WoRCESTER POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 12 Miss Warren 
Dean Z. W. Coombs, Chairman of Committee on Admissions 

10:15 Adjournment. 

For when the One Great Scorer 
Comes to write against your name, 
He writes: Not that you won or lost, 
But—how you played the game. 
Let Us Finp Our Pace 1n Gop’s Wortp; THen SHAaLtt WE RENDER SERVICE. 
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Spectra, SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 
(The detailed directions for reaching the school are omitted here.) 


CHARACTER OF ASSEMBLIES 


The assemblies at 8.00 A.M. are before a group of 425 students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Speeches at this assembly are to be about ten minutes in length. Following the assem- 
blies, there will be a thirty-minute conference period with interested students. 

The College Night at 8.00 P.M., Friday, will be held with about 500 parents and students present. 
This meeting is open to parents in all parts of the town. Addresses should not be longer than ten 
minutes each. 


CoLLEGE ExuIBITs 


Almost all of the colleges to be represented have sent catalogues and illustrative material. It 
would be very helpful to have a very large banner for each college to put up in the room where the 
conference is to be held. Any material which a representative can lend will be carefully used and 
returned. 


We Appreciate Att You Are Doine To Make Tuts WEEK A Succzss! 


* * * * * * * - 








Form 6—Sprecrat Notices ror TEACHERS 
CoLtteceE WeeK—Marcu 15, 1926 


. 1. Have pupils in rooms by 7.55. 

2. Pupils pass for Assembly at 8.00, when two 
bells ring. 

3. Remind pupils about being quiet in As- 
sembly. 

4. After Assembly, all pupils return to home 
rooms; when bell rings they may be 
excused to go to conference rooms, as 
listed on the College Week circular. 

5. Other pupils remain in rooms and study 
under supervision. 

6. When next bell rings, all pupils return to 
their home rooms. 

7. Then take attendance, and send slips to 
the office. No one is counted tardy 
until the students return from the As- 
sembly; no one is absent who is in the 
room when the attendance is taken. 

8. One more bell rings for passing to the first 
period classes. 


. Pupils of Room 1 on return from Assembly 
will go to Room 2. 


(Special directions are omitted here.) 


. Chairs will be put away following the Assem- 
bly as follows: 


Monday—Mr. Bean’s class, etc. 


D. Each teacher to whom representatives are 


assigned for entertaining, should follow these 

suggestions: 

1. Select two or three pupils from your home 
room to be present and to be the per- 
sonal escort of the representative, so 
that 
a. He will be properly received. 

b. He will know where to go and what 


to do. 
c. He will be supplied with persons to 
interview. 
2. Be present in the building Friday night by 


7.30. 
3. Have all guests gather in Room 12 after 
10.15 for ice cream. 


. Exhibits. 


1. It is well to have good papers up in rooms, 
if possible. 

2. Try to get some pennants and banners, 
and decorate the room. 

3. College Exhibits will be sent to you this 
afternoon, except those to be used for 
conferences. 


ADDITIONAL NoTICcES 


. Harvard Cheer: 


Har-VARD Har-VARD Har-VARD 
Rah-Rah-Rah Rah-Rah-Rah Rah-Rah-Rah 
Har-VARD Har-VARD Har-VARD 

1. Put on board for the pupils. 
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Form 7 


(‘SAA CLALORE COHLEERRAE DSR EEEORES College 
The undersigned would like to have more information in the form of catalogues and require- 


ments sent to them: 
NAME 





Form 8 


March 24, 1926 

It is the desire of the teachers and pupils of 
the Junior High West to express their sincere 
appreciation to you for representing your col- 
lege at our College Week and Guidance Night. 
It was certainly fine of you to respond in the 
way you did. 

Already good results are being realized from 
this week. The pupils have received inspira- 
tion and have decided to change their courses 
or else choose a definite vocation for their life 
work. I believe that the success of this week 
has proven that the place for colleges to meet 
pupils is the junior high school rather than the 
senior high school. 

Your splendid response to our need will 
never be forgotten and we hope that in the 
future some of our students will be among 
those who attend your college. 

Please accept, then, this appreciation of your 
kindness to us. 


Sincerely yours 





Principal 

These forms completed the organization 
side of the week. For the supervision the 
Principal arranged to interview the 
speakers and to present them to the stu- 
dent body. The analogy of the touring 
car was used, and the week was compared 
to the crossing of a railroad track. Each 
day a step in the process followed by a 
driver of a touring car, when he ap- 
proached a crossing at the same time a 
railroad train did, was used to tie the pro- 
gram together : 


Monday Stop, Look, and Listen! 
Tuesday Throw in your clutch! 
Wednesday Shift your gears! 
Thursday Release your brake! 
Friday Step on the gas! 


The conferences in each room were 
supervised by a teacher as provided in the 
special directions. Each day in the As- 
sembly, whenever it was possible, the 
Principal taught the pupils the cheers of 
the colleges whose representatives were 
present. 


A great deal of enthusiasm was shown 
not only by the pupils but by the parents 
and those outside of the school. When 
College Night arrived, people from all over 
the town came to the meeting, so that at 
eight o’clock over five hundred people were 
waiting to hear the speakers. Everyone 
pronounced the week a success. 


In view of the fact that we adopted 
certain principles for educational guidance, 
let us examine this procedure to see if we 
have kept our faith with these principles. 
Our first was that the program should be 
built around the child. Our analysis 
shows that the children were consulted to 
enable us to start the College Week, that 
during the week they all participated in the 
assemblies and conferences, and that they 
took an active part in the reception of the 
representatives on College Night. Not only 
was the program built around the child, but 
the second principle of participation was 
met throughout the week. 
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In regard to the third principle, that of 
a clear-cut aim, it should be apparent to 
the reader that the aim was: 

‘To set the child to thinking about his 
reason for being in the world, and to set up 
various kinds of programs of preparing 
for his career.’’ 

The fourth and fifth principles relate to 
the checking up of the activity. Our first 
method was to call for an expression by 
the students in writing on the subject, 
‘*What College Week has meant to me.’’ 
From these were selected the most repre- 
sentative, to be bound in a folder. The ac- 
complishment of the aim set for the week 
was apparent in at least 75 per cent of the 
papers turned in. The second method used 
to check up came in the form employed 
from year to year. The elections by the 
students for work in the next grade always 
call for a preliminary election, so that after 
having made a definite choice, the subse- 
quent discussion will find an outlet for 
change of electives when the final election 
is made in May. The preliminary elections 
came in April during the first week. The 
supervision extended over these by both 
teachers and Principal brought out ques- 
tions based upon the appreciation of Col- 
lege Week. The pupils were definitely 
planning to meet the general requirements 
for higher education as well as for the 
possible choices of vocations. 

It will not be amiss here to insert a few 
comments from some of the speakers of the 
evening : 

Dean Z. W. Coombs, Worcester Poly- 

technic : 

I write to tell of my safe return to Wor- 
cester after my pleasant experiences with you 
last evening. It was an inspiration to be 
with you and the others, and to feel that I 
was contributing in a small way to the cause 
for which we were gathered. Arlington cer- 
tainly ought to appreciate what you have been 
attempting, as, I am sure, your own young 
people and their parents do. 
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Natt W. Emerson, Dartmouth College: 


I want to congratulate you on the very suc- 
cessful College Week which you held. It was 
better organized and more comprehensive than 
any similar occasion that I have known any- 
thing about. 

It is a rather difficult proposition to talk to 
boys who are just on the verge of maturity. 
The idea of getting them interested in college 
and working hard to go there is to my mind 
essential. It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for the ordinary student to enter college 
with four years of high school work. 


Miss Helen D. Bragdon, Assistant to 
Dean, Mt. Holyoke: 


I enjoyed meeting the students and parents 
very much, and was especially impressed with 
what good hosts and hostesses the students were, 
and also how interested everyone was in the 
purpose of the evening. It was a very inter- 
esting part of a guidance program. 


Mr. James M. Glass, speaking before the 
Junior High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion at Amherst last spring, said: ‘‘The 
biggest problem of the junior high school 
today is that of guidance. When the 
principals of junior high schools have 
worked out that problem the future of our 
boys and girls will be placed on a firmer 
foundation.”’ 

In this present series of articles, we 
have been examining the possible applica- 
tions of educational guidance to three 
fields: (1) Assembly Programs; (2) 
Teachers’ Meetings; and (3) College Week, 
or Life Careers. We have laid down cer- 
tain fundamental principles to be observed 
when any of these programs are to serve the 
aim of guidance. Much more remains to be 
done in the field of providing for the meas- 
urement of the guidance program. Never- 
theless, let us each do our part in explain- 
ing what we have done, that the whole 
problem of guidance in our schools may be 
met with adequate solutions. 








PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITY A BASIS FOR CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


F. F. GarrHer 


School of Education, University of Oklahoma 


There seems to be considerable dispute 
and doubt as to whether or not purposeful 
activity is a sound basis for curriculum 
construction. Purposeful activity has 
proved successful whenever it has been 
given a fair trial. What is needed is more 
trials, more experimentation, and more 
carefully compiled data to show its merits. 
Activity is life, life is purposeful, activity 
then becomes purposeful. Life is growth 
and since it is the school’s business to help 
the child grow and grow continuously, for 
the best interest of the child and his 
growth, this can most successfully be ac- 
complished by properly guiding his pur- 
poses and his activity. 

This article is the outgrowth of work in 
the Demonstration School, directed by the 
writer, at the University of Colorado dur- 
ing the summer session of 1926. The school 
was organized and conducted with the view 
and intention of developing the four funda- 
mental tendencies of childhood: (1) the 
manipulative tendency, (2) the exploratory 
tendency, (3) the physical tendency, and 
(4) the vocal tendency, at the same time 
not overlooking anything fundamental to 
child growth. 

Child purpose was recognized and en- 
couraged throughout the school; nothing 
was compulsory and no credit was given 
for the work, yet the attendance was good 
throughout the term and the various sub- 
jects studied, listed elsewhere in this 
article, will suggest that the useful things 
of life were given careful consideration. 
In recognizing the purpose of the child, the 


following criteria were used as standards 
in making a choice of something for study : 
(1) Does the purpose possess possible, 
fruitful ‘‘leads’’? (2) Does the purpose 
possess gripping qualities throughout? (3) 
May we expect to reach a successful solu- 
tion? Teacher and pupil satisfied them- 
selves that material was available to meet 
these standards before going into the study 
of any project. No attempt is made to 
list all the subjects or projects studied, but 
the list does represent work typical of 
what was done in the various groups. 
The school was divided into three groups. 
Group one was made up of children of 
the first and second grades; group two 
was made up of children of the third and 
fourth grades; and group three was made 
up of children of the fifth and sixth grades. 
The children were not enrolled in the tradi- 
tional school subjects, but instead were 
enrolled in an activity designed to de- 
velop a particular tendency. For instance, 
to develop the manipulative tendency they 
were enrolled in Hand Projects; to de- 
velop the exploratory tendency they were 
enrolled in Excursion Projects; to develop 
the physical tendency they were enrolled 
in Play Projects; and to develop the vocal 
tendency they were enrolled in Story 
Projects. The question comes up, ‘‘How 
did you take care of needed drill?’’ Drill 
was provided for by a fifth activity known 
as Skill Projects. At the skill period the 
child was given help, direction, and guid- 
ance in practicing his deficiencies. Each 
child then engaged in five activities, Hand, 
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Play, Excursion, Story, and Skill or Drill. 
Each activity was carried on for 45 minutes 
at a time. The class work began at 8 a.m. 
and ended at 11:45. The teaching staff 
was composed of four teachers. 

The work done by the various groups 
was very interesting and profitable, ‘at 
the same time being of sufficiently good 
quality to pass the highest requirements. 
The following paragraphs are illustrative 
of the type of work the children engaged 
in. 

To develop the manipulative tendency 
or allow activity in hand projects, the boys 
were enrolled in classes of manual training 
and the girls in classes of art and domestic 
science. A few of the boys were allowed to 
enroll in art. It will be seen at once that 
these classes provided for the constructive 
impulses of children which, if guided 
rightly, can be made to serve a very worth- 
while purpose in helping the child grow. 
In the hand project period each child was 
allowed to make exactly what he wanted to 
make so long as it measured up to the three 
standards. In these groups the little boys 
made small wagons, kites, boats, doll beds, 
automobiles, bookracks, doll chairs, broom 
holders, tie racks, coasters, lamp stands, 
study lamps, cedar chests, bird houses, 
checker boards, bows and arrows, and with 
coping saws they sawed out animals and 
dolls. The majority of these furnished a 
most interesting and worthwhile ‘‘lead’’; 
for instance, one boy, in deciding to make 
a bird house, had to find out what kind of 
bird is most common in his locality. This 
boy was from a southern state, and said, 
“‘T feel that I ought to know this before I 
make the bird house, so I shall be sure to 
make a house the birds will use when I 
take it home and put it up.’’ Who can 
think of a richer opportunity to teach a 
child something about birds? 

Similar questions came up in connection 
with most all of the other projects, and 
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in each instance the child was helped to 
find out these things. In the same way 
the boys discovered the need for arithmetic 
and learned it as they made their bird 
houses. One sixth grade boy had to learn 
to read a ruler, another had to learn to do 
fractions, another, mensuration, and a 
fourth found he was very deficient in addi- 
tion; but seeing the need for all of these 
in a life situation, namely, making an ac- 
ceptable bird house, they went about learn- 
ing these things, overcoming their de- 
ficiencies in a businesslike and functioning 
manner. Additional practice at the skill 
period was provided where drill was 
needed. The little girls made doll dresses, 
aprons, caps; they painted vases, doorstops, 
candlesticks, and book ends, helped plan 
and arrange costumes for the programs, 
and made candy and cakes. They learned 
arithmetic in the same functioning way. 
Among the ‘‘leads,’’ or other projects that 
grew out of the hand projects, were: 


How to paint a bird house. 
How to adjust a plane. 

How to fly a kite. 

How to prepare carpenter’s glue. 
How to sharpen a saw. 

How to press a doll’s dress. 

How to work buttonholes. 

How to starch a garment. 


In the Excursion Project the children 
studied such topics as: 


How ice cream is made. 

How ice is made. 

How the hothouse takes care of flowers. 

How to know the common wild flowers of the 
Boulder region. 

How springs are formed. 

How the Hygienic Swimming Pool is kept 
sanitary. 

How the robin lives. 

How the gas motor works. 


Who would disagree with us when we 


say these children were learning some- 
thing of the science of everyday life? The 
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word ‘‘excursion’’ suggests going and see- 
ing something. In every instance, when 
possible, the children were taken to study 
at first hand the topic under consideration. 
They visited the hothouse, the swimming 
pool, the springs on the mountainside; 
they gathered the wild flowers and went to 
see the bird’s nest. In each instance the 
children exhausted all available reference 
material in connection with the project and 
the excursion. Each child kept a careful 
record of his trip and brought his notes 
back to class following the excursion to 
contribute to class discussion in an en- 
deavor to successfully solve the problem. 
Many fruitful ‘‘leads’’ grew out of these, 
for example: 


How the dairy furnishes pure milk. 

How the market supplies fresh meat. 
How Fords are put together. 

How steam makes the locomotive go. 


In the play activity the children, under 
guidance, engaged in the ordinary games 
that children like to play, such as: Drop 
the Handkerchief, Baseball, Hide-and-Go- 
Seek, Ten Pins, Roly-poly, ete. This period 
was a directed recreation period for the 
boys and girls. 

In the story projects the children read 
stories, told them to their friends, worked 
out dramatizations and presented these to 
parents and to the student body. The 
costuming, parts, conversation, acts and 
scenes were worked out by the children 
under the guidance of the teacher. They 
also selected the members of the cast from 
their group. The stories chosen were those 
that would interest the average boy and 
girl, for example, ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ ‘‘The 
Wizard of Oz,’’ ‘‘Miss Minerva’s Baby,’’ 
and similar stories. In the story projects 
children discovered for themselves that 
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they were deficient in reading, and in order 
to improve their reading so they could take 
part in story telling their skill project be- 
came, ‘‘ How to improve our reading,’’ and 
they set out to improve their reading in the 
skill period. In writing the dramatizations 
the children became aware of their de- 
ficiencies in penmanship, punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, etc., and seeing the need for 
these in an actual situation, namely, the 
writing of a good dramatization, these de- 
ficiencies became real to the children, and 
they set about learning them or overcoming 
them, that they might help contribute to 
the best interests of the class. 

We feel that the school was a success; 
an examination of the paragraphs dealing 
with the various activities reveal that they 
met the first standard, that of possessing 
fruitful ‘‘leads.’? The examples given, 
which are typical, suggest at once many 
gripping qualities, thus measuring up to 
standard number two. Standard number 
three was easily met because the problem 
was in terms of child purpose, and before 
the study was undertaken, both teacher 
and pupils satisfied themselves that neces- 
sary material was available, a thing fre- 
quently overlooked. It was not an ex- 
periment in the strictest meaning of experi- 
ment—no record was kept, no comparisons 
were made, attendance was good up to the 
last day, no cases of discipline had to be 
dealt with, no force or coercion had to be 
used, and in most instances the child 
learned, in a life situation, ‘‘to do better 
the things he is going to do anyway,’’ which, 
after all, is the big thing every teacher 
should help the boy and girl to do every 
day. Since purposeful activity is the 
‘‘life way’’ of doing things, let us look for 
more child purposes to turn to fruitful ac- 
count. 
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A MAY LUNCHEON—EIGHTH GRADE 
PROJECT 

When the girls of the eighth grade 
domestic science classes held a tea for the 
teachers and parents, the idea of a class 
dinner or luncheon was thought of by the 
teacher. It was then her part to create a 
situation which would bring about a proper 
response, for a project, to be ideal, must 
be one which the children themselves pro- 
pose, plan, execute, and judge. It should 
be one which is related to real life, one in 
which the children participate in a pur- 
poseful activity, the results of which please 
them. 

The situation was brought about by the 
teacher the day following the tea. Her con- 
gratulations to the girls followed by the 
statement, ‘‘It is too bad that the boys 
had no part in your tea,’’ brought forth 
a great deal of discussion on the part of the 
children. The teacher carefully guided the 
discussion in such a way that the children 
did not realize she was doing so, and soon 
the idea of having a real luncheon was 
suggested by one of the girls. The chil- 
dren were interested. For three or four 
days they discussed it among themselves 
and some asked if they could have it. 

The project, because it was carried out 
with three elasses, lent itself excellently to 
group activity. Each class as a large group 
had its special work to do; each committee 
was composed of members from all three 
classes. These groups felt*responsible for 
the work they were to do; the oral reading 
of the reports was well given; there was 
attention on the part of the class because 
of the audience situation; thus there was 
real interest and motivation. 

Although it was an English project, there 
were many associate and concomitant 
values. These gave leads into new fields 
and helped to stimulate the work. 


At School 45 there was no room to 
undertake anything on so large a scale, for 
it meant planning for over one hundred 
people. It happened that one of the 
churches in the community catered. The ar- 
rangement committee was sent to interview 
the president of the Women’s Union and to 
plan for the luncheon. Later, after the 
girls had planned several menus in their 
domestic science classes, the menu com- 
mittee met a committee of the ladies and 
selected the menu for the luncheon. The 
chairman of the house committee of the 
church was also visited to arrange for a 
time to rehearse the numbers on the pro- 
gram and to decorate. 

The children took the initiative in the 
classroom discussion and the teacher acted 
as a member of the class. This made the 
children feel that it was their work, not 
the teacher’s. 

The boys and girls responded to this 
method of teaching because purposeful ac- 
tivity was involved in the project. After 
the luncheon, they judged the work which 
they had planned and they expressed a feel- 
ing of great satisfaction with what they 
had accomplished. 


OUTLINE OF THE LUNCHEON PROJECT 


I. Length of time: 13 days. 
II. Aims: 
A. Child’s: 

1. To learn what to do at a 
luncheon. 

2. To have a luncheon and put 
into practice that which was 
learned. 

B. Teacher’s: 

1. To aid the child in his desire to 
participate in a whole-hearted 
manner in a social activity. 

2. To aid the child to assume social 
responsibilities with ease of 
manner. 
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3. To build up constructive discus- 
sion in the classroom. 
4. To encourage initiative on the 
part of the child. 
III. Activities : 
A. English. 
1. Diseussion. 


(2) Illustrations read. 

(3) List of subjects for toasts. 

(4) Final selection. 

(5) Characteristics and qualities 
necessary for the person who 
gives the toast. 

(6) Qualities of a toastmistress. 


2. Organization of committees. 





b. Music. 


a. Arrangement. ce. Readings. 

b. Decoration. d. Cheers—the writing of original 
ce. Entertainment. songs to be used as cheers. 

d. Musie. 5. Receiving of guests. 

e. Toast. a. Research by committee. 

f. Reception. b. Reports to class. 

g. Finance. c. Dramatization in a classroom. 

h. Menu. 6. System of checking, reported in 
i. Invitation. class. 

j. Reporter. 7. Building up of a vocabulary with 
k. Place cards. the words found in the research 
1, Favors. work. 


m. Checking. 
n. Thank you. 
. Letter Writing. 

a. Comparison of friendly letter and 
informal note. 

b. Comparison of informal and for- 
mal note. 

e. Construction of two kinds of in- 
formal invitations, one to the 
faculty of the school, the other 
to the members of the school de- 
partment. 

d. Construction of six informal 
notes (two by each class) to be 
sent to those who codperated with 
the children in giving the lunch- 
eon. 

e. Study of acceptances and re- 
grets. 


. Luncheon menu. 


a. Questions asked by ‘boys, an- 
swered by girls. 

b. Number of courses. 

ce. Names of courses. 

d. Service. 


. Newspaper work (each child 


brought a paper). 

a. Parts of a newspaper. 

. Study of headlines and subtopics. 

. Editorials. 

. Social column. 

. Construction of a notice by each 
child. 

f. Construction of a composite 
notice by the committee. 

g. Telephone conversation when 
notices were given to the Sunday 
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i . papers. 
f. Business letters sent to the daily 5 Tle site te Oe Ole 
papers announcing the luncheon. 
. Entertainment. Rn apene 
10. Finance. 


a. Toasts. 
(1) Research. 
(a) Kinds of toasts. 
(b) General grouping of 
classes. 

(ce) Illustrations. 

(d) Length of toasts. 

(e) Why given. 

(f) When given. 


a. List of those things for which 

money must be paid. 

(1) Decorations. 

(2) Place cards. 

(3) Favors. 

(4) Checks. 

(5) Tickets. 

(6) Flowers. 
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(7) Stationery. 
(8) Stamps. 
(9) Luncheon. 
b. Amount of money each child 
wished to bring. 
c. Amount to be spent for luncheon. 
d. Amount to be spent for other 
necessities. 


11. Correct methods of arranging for a 


luncheon. 


12. Committee meetings. 


Domestic Science. 

1. Planning menus at school. 

2. Setting of tables. 

3. Waitresses (sixth 
grade girls). 


and = seventh 


C. Penmanship. 
1. Writing of fifteen invitations. 
2. Writing five letters of appreciation. 
3. Writing notices for the week day 
newspapers. 
D. Drawing. 
1. Discussion and selection of color 
scheme. 
2. Making of place cards. 
a. Exact measurement. 
b. Printing. 
3. Making of favors. 
4. Planning decorations. 
a. Lights. 
b. Stage. 
ce. Tables. 
d. Window ledges. 
EK. Arithmetic. 
1. Banking. 
2. Checking. 
3. Bookkeeping. 
4. Purchase of materials for decora- 
tion. 
5. Purchase of candy for favors. 
F. Spelling—children should be able to 


spell all the words commonly used in 
this project. 


G. Reading—research work calling for 


silent reading. 


H. Music. 
1. Memorization of two class songs. 
2. Training of. student director and 

pianist. 

. Preparation of song sheets. 

. Original songs. 

. Piano solo. 

. Violin solo. 

- Vocal solo. 

. Vocal duet. 

I. Nature study. 

1. Appreciation of flowers. 

2. Combination of various kinds of 
flowers. 

3. Recognition of flowers. 

J. Character building. 

1. Habits of conduct and courtesy. 
a. In classroom. 

b. At the luncheon. 

2. Ability acquired which enabled the 
children to converse well with 
guests whom they did not know. 

3. Self-control. 

. Ability to organize. 
5. Codperation. 
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PROGRAM 

Welcome by the toastmistress...8th Grade Girl 
Song: The Kerry Dance .......... The Class 
Toast: To the Principal........ 8th Grade Boy 
Toast: To Mr. Hartwell and the 

Buffalo School System...... 8th Grade Girl 
Vocal Duet: Questions......... 8th Grade Girls 
Toast: Danger Signals ........ 8th Grade Boy 
Violin Solo: Melody in F...... 8th Grade Boy 
Toast: A Book for Vacation....8th Grade Girl 
Vocal Solo: Loch Lomond...... 8th Grade Girl 
Toast: School Spirit........... 8th Grade Boy 
Piano Solo: Butterfly.......... 8th Grade Boy 
Toast: Our Fature........000- 8th Grade Girl 
Song: A Capital Ship..........++. The Class 


WINIFRED ALycEe RoorH, 
Publie School 45, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE DALLAS MEETING 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method was satisfying both from the stand- 
point of attendance and in the character of 
the program. For the past two years the 
major emphasis at the annual meeting has 
been on problems of supervision. Such a 
general interest in the subject was ex- 
pressed at the Washington meeting last 
year that it was decided to continue the dis- 
cussion at Dallas. 

Miss Mabel Simpson, President of the 
Conference and Director of Elementary 
Grades and Kindergartens in Rochester, 
New York, presided most ably over both 
sessions. At the first session, held Tuesday 
morning, papers were read on the subject: 
‘*Scientifie Research in Supervision.”’ 

Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, Professor of 
Education in the University of Cincinnati, 
discussed ‘‘The Need for a More Scientific 
Procedure in Classroom Technique.’’ He 
stated that such functions of the super- 
visor as the formulation of the course of 
study, grade ‘assignments, and remedial 
measures after diagnostic testing have been 
carried out scientifically and creditably. 
Teaching technique has been improved by 
supervision through teachers’ meetings, 
demonstrations, directed observations, sum- 
mer schools, reading circles, ete. These 
things have been well done, but the super- 
visor hag hardly scratched the surface of 
the teacher’s technique in a particular 
classroom. The place for the supervisor, in 
improving the scientific method, is with the 
young teacher and with the cadet in train- 
ing. Place the emphasis here and there will 
be little to unlearn later. The cdoperative 
ideal of teacher training in Cincinnati, 
where the parallel forces of best teaching 


and science are brought together by plac- 
ing side by side the practice with the 
science of that practice, is an effective way 
of getting over scientific method of pro- 
cedure to young teachers. Dr. Pechstein 
set up two ideals: (1) codéperation—join 
the science with the practice; supervisor 
and teacher work together; (2) leadership 
of the best, which demands an expert 
leader in the supervisor. 

Miss Elma A. Neal, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education in San Antonio, told the 
group ‘‘What the Supervisor Can Do to 
Encourage a Scientific Attitude in the 
Classroom.’’ She emphasized the need of 
democratic relationship between the super- 
visor and the classroom teacher; there 
should be mutual understanding and good 
will. The supervisor must share with the 
teacher the growth of individual pupils; 
must make available various methods and 
instructive materials; must renew the en- 
thusiasm of the experienced teacher, realiz- 
ing that a growing teacher contributes 
most. The supervisor must show sympathy 
for, and offer guidance to, the inexperi- 
enced teacher; she must effect practices in 
acceleration and retardation by showing 
the teacher how to use objective data and 
analyze the findings. Miss Neal outlined 
two experiments that had been carried on 
in San Antonio: (1) the teaching of Eng- 
lish to foreigners in first grade; (2) the 
teaching of silent reading in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. The first experi- 
ment, she explained, continued for six 
years and did much to stimulate the growth 
of teachers. The second brought about im- 
proved reading on the part of the chil- 
dren and stimulated the teachers to do 
better work. 

The third speaker, Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
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Professor of Education, University of 
Washington, in his paper on ‘‘Standards 
of Supervision,’’ outlined for the group 
the common practices rather than the dif- 
ferent practices in the field of supervision. 
His findings were the result of many years 
of research. He explained that the fol- 
lowing practices of supervisors could be 
standardized: (1) selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter; (2) rating of text- 
books; (3) utilization of tests and measure- 
ments; (4) utilization of diagnostic and 
remedial treatment; (5) provision for in- 
dividual differences; (6) literary treat- 
ment of school practices that have been suc- 
cessful; (7) special research itself. Many 
items may be standardized, but we must 
guard against over-formality. Dr. Ayer 
stated also that the general trend shows 
that it is possible to standardize both 
teacher’s and pupil’s technique through 
the utilization of score cards, but there is 
need to study the method of using these. 
It is possible to standardize the provision 
of supplementary equipment by the use of 
handbooks, such as the Los Angeles Prin- 
cipals’ Handbook. Some one should think 
of a handbook of standardized practices 
for supervisors. 

At the second session, one hundred and 
fifty-six people sat down to luncheon at 
the Baker Hotel. Miss Simpson announced 
that some of the people to whom the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method 
is greatly indebted were absent on this 
occasion. Dr. Kilpatrick is taking a trip 
around the world; Dr. Brim is in Europe; 
Dr. Hosie and Dr. MeMurry are in South 
America. 

The topic for discussion at the luncheon 
meeting was ‘‘The Value of Scientific Pro- 
cedure in Teaching and Supervision.’’ Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, Principal of the Pierce 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts, presented 
in a concrete way, because of her exten- 
sive travel as President of the National 
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Education Association, her subject, ‘‘The 
Segregation Problem.’’ Whether the child 
be gifted or belated, she believes that if he 
is kept with his classmates, is given a 
teacher who understands the heart and 
soul of the child, and receives help where 
needed, he will be better able to adapt him- 
self to a democratic society. 

Mr. Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, New York, was the 
second speaker. In his plea for ‘‘The Need 
of Clearly Defined Objectives in Teaching 
and Supervision,’’ he stated that there is 
need, first, of a sympathetic way in trying 
to clarify objectives for teachers; second, 
of the formulation of objectives and a state- 
ment of objectives in writing; third, of 
expressing objectives in English that a 
layman can understand. Superintendent 
Weet gave an interesting account of how 
Rochester formulated its objectives and ex- 
pressed them in understandable language, 
and how he was thus able to solve the prob- 
lem of finance in connection with curricu- 
lum making. There was published daily 
in the press, for a period of six months, a 
series of articles on pupil activities. An 
enormous amount of material was thus 
brought before the public in a way that the 
layman could understand and appreciate. 

Miss Frances Jenkins, Primary Super- 
visor, Cincinnati, in her discussion of ‘‘The 
Discovery of Remedial Cases,’’ said that 
teachers are happy when they know they 
are succeeding, and children are the same. 
A pupil who is failing in arithmetic may 
be an intelligent child but the teacher has 
not discovered the cause of failure. If the 
teacher can locate the specific difficulty, she 
ean then work out the solution. Progress 
will be achieved when teachers locate spe- 
cific difficulties and apply specific help, as 
Miss Jenkins illustrated with concrete 
examples. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, 
Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, Director of Re- 
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search and Service in Pasadena, California, 
was forced to abbreviate his discussion of 
‘‘Personality Measurement and Develop- 
ment in the Classroom.’’ In his limited 
time, however, he showed the group how a 
teacher could measure personality in a 
class. He, like the preceding speakers, gave 
illustrations from his personal experiences 
in measuring personality. These measure- 
ments were used in the discussion and were 
illustrated by charts and graphs. 


IsaBEL TUCKER, 
JENNIE WAHLERT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
FINANCIAL REPORT OF 


THe NatTionaL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


March 1, 1926, to March 1, 1927 
Receipts 
Balance on hand March 1, 





ME ite anaknsawans $1,634.98 
From the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers 
College for the period 
from July 1, 1925, to 
July 1, 1926, as per 
a eee 1,585.50 
Accrued interest on Sav- 
ings Deposit ......... 39.66 
Total Receipts ...... 3,260.14 
Expenditures 
RI Girt eee 6 47.98 
Printing and supplies... . 89.62 
Room rental, Washington 
MORBRE 6646sc0se005% 150.00 
Editorial and clerical serv- 
__ a ee rr ree 630.00 
Miscellaneous .......... 22.16 
Total Expenditures. . 939.76 
Balance on hand Mareh 1, 
ME <avennaieswee ae $2,320.38 
James F. Hosic, 
Treasurer. 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS 


At the business meeting which immedi- 
ately followed the program on March 1, 
the report of the nominating committee 
was accepted and the following persons 
were elected to the Board of Directors for 
a term of three years, to succeed directors 
Postell, Russell, Kilpatrick, Horn, and 
Hosie : 

Miss Jessie McLean, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Saginaw, Michigan; 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, 
Albany, New York; Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, Professor Ernest Horn, and 
Professor James F. Hosic, reélected. 

The election of new officers was referred 
to the Board of Directors. 

The Yearbook Committee (Dr. L. J. 
Brueckner, chairman) submitted a report 
in which it was recommended that the first 
yearbook of the Conference be devoted to a 
general presentation of the duties of super- 
visors as revealed by current practices and 
research. The aim of the first yearbook 
would thus be to define the field. Subse- 
quent yearbooks would take up the more 
specialized aspects of the general problem. 
It was further recommended that the first 
yearbook be printed as a special supple- 
ment to the Journal of Educational Method 
and that it appear by next February if 
possible. The report was accepted. 

The matter of affiliation with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence was briefly dis- 
cussed. A request for such affiliation under 
the name, ‘‘ National Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction,’’ was 
submitted to the Department but no action 
was taken by the retiring officers of that 
body. It is hoped that a favorable decision 
will be reached by the new officers of the 
Department of Superintendence at their 
first meeting in May. 

The new Board of Directors of the Con- 
ference met immediately after the luncheon 
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on March 2. The minutes of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting as printed in the April, 
1926, issue of this JOURNAL were ap- 
proved. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing term: President, Professor 
W. H. Burton; Vice-President, Miss Mary 
A. S. Mugan; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor James F. Hosic; member of the 
Executive Committee, to succeed Professor 
Kilpatrick, Miss Mabel E. Simpson. 

The Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year 
1926-1927, as here printed, was read and 
approved. 


MID-WEST CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mid- 
West Conference on Supervision will be 
held at Chicago on Saturday, May 7. 

' The program is not complete at this time, 
but there will be both morning and after- 
noon sessions. Among the speakers already 
secured are Mr. E. E. Keener, Director of 
Instructional Research for the City of 
Chicago, Superintendent H. E. Hall, of 
Wood County, Ohio, Professor A. 8S. Barr, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dean W. 8. 
Gray, and Mr. H. S. Gillett, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Each year the program of this Con- 
ference has centered upon some outstand- 
ing problem or topic in supervision. This 
year the addresses will be divided into two 
groups. One will present accounts of 
actual experimental research in super- 
vision, either completed or now in progress. 
Definite search has been made to discover 
these problems because the field of super- 
vision is seriously in need of scientifically 
determined material. The other group of 
papers will give accounts of supervisory 
procedures and plans of a major nature 
now used by supervisors in the field. 

This Conference, which started with a 
small classroom gathering four years ago, 
has come to be a large meeting attracting 
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attendance from six mid-western states. 
Last year preliminary conferences were 
held looking toward the union of this group 
with the National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method, so that a national organiza- 
tion of supervisors and directors of practice 
might result. These plans are well under 
way and it is hoped that favorable results 
will be achieved during the year. 


TWO WORLD CONFERENCES 

The second biennial session of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
August 7-12, 1927. This society, it will 
be recalled, was organized at San Fran- 
cisco in 1923 and held its first biennial 
session in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1925. 
Its objects, as announced, are: to secure 
international codperation in educational 
enterprises; to foster the dissemination of 
information concerning the progress of 
education in all its forms among nations 
and peoples; to cultivate international 
goodwill; and to promote the interests of 
peace throughout the world. 

It is expected that delegates from prac- 
tically all civilized countries will be pres- 
ent. Only educational bodies holding mem- 
bership in the Federation are entitled to 
appoint official delegates and alternates. 
Provision is made, however, for what are 
called ‘‘participating delegates’’ repre- 
senting various governments and institu- 
tions not members of the association. The 
general meetings are open to all persons 
interested and it is expected that the 
attendance will run up into the thou- 
sands. 

At the general programs there will be 
reports of the Herman-Jordan Plan com- 
mittees on (1) International Athletics, 
(2) Military Training, (3) Textbooks, (4) 
Codperation for Peace, and (5) Peaceful 
Means of Settling International Difficul- 
ties. 
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Twenty-seven discussion groups will also 
be organized as follows: (1) Health, (2) 
Recreation, (3) Nursery, Kindergarten 
and Pre-School, (4) Adolescents, (5) Older 
Children and Youth, (6) College Educa- 
tion, (7) Library Service, (8) Science in 
its Relation to Understanding, (9) Illit- 
eracy, (10) Administration and Educa- 
tional Program Making, (11) Adult Edu- 
eation, (12) Student and Teacher Ex- 
change, (13) International Scholarship, 
(14) Moral Education, (15) Modern Lan- 
guage, (16) Teacher Preparation, (17) 
Education for Peace, (18) Parent-Teacher 
Association, (19) Correspondence of School 
Children, (20) Educational Periodicals 
and Exchange of Educational News, (21) 
Geography, (22) History Viewpoint, (23) 
Music and Art as Universal Languages, 
(24) Country Youth, (25) Educational 
Codperation, (26) Educational Guidance, 
(27) Vocational Education. 

Stenographic reports of all meetings will 
be taken and published as a complete re- 
port of the proceedings. Abstracts of the 
various addresses will be available for the 
use of the press. Numerous entertain- 
ments and excursions are to be provided, 
including free trips to the State Agricul- 
tural College at Guelph and to Niagara 
Falls. The Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion will be the actual host to visiting dele- 
gates and has already developed plans for 
the work of the convention. 

For hotel and rooming accommodations, 
persons should write either to the chair- 
man of the local committee, Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, 124 Duplex Avenue, Toronto, or 
to the secretary, Dr. Charles Fraser, 10 
Sylvan Avenue, Toronto. 

The president of the World Federa- 
tion is Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Augusta, Maine. The secretary is Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

At about the same period, that is, from 
August 3-15, 1927, the World Conference 
on the New Education, being the Fourth 
International Conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, will be held at Locarno, 
Switzerland. The general theme of this 
meeting will be ‘‘The True Meaning of 
Freedom in Education.’’ This topic will 
be discussed by such well-known leaders 
from both Europe and America as Dr. 
Alfred Adler, Dr. Ovide Decroly, Mrs. 
Beatrice Ensor, Wilhelm Paulsen, Dr. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., Dr. Carleton Washburne, 
and Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 

There will be one lecture every evening 
for the whole Conference. In the morning, 
study groups will be held, each under the 
leadership of an expert in one of the de- 
partments of progressive education. It is 
expected that groups will be formed for 
the discussion of practical experience in 
dealing with such problems as coeducation, 
sex education, individual methods of in- 
struction, the pre-school child, ete. There 
will be an exhibition of children’s art work 
and one of educational apparatus. 

Much will be made of the opportunity 
for rest and recreation at Locarno. Re- 
duced rates have been offered by the lead- 
ing hotels for the period of the Confer- 
ence. A number of persons can be ac- 
commodated at the Scuola Normale, which 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
Conference. 

The Conference is open to all interested. 
Correspondence should be _ addressed 
either to Professor Pierre Bovet, Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland, or to Miss Clare Soper, 11 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1. 











EXPLORATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the important purposes of the 
work of the junior high school is to help 
pupils to discover and test capacities, in- 
terests, and the like, and to provide them 
with information which will enable them to 
make occupational choices with some degree 
of intelligence about what the more impor- 
tant vocational fields offer and represent. 
To meet this specific aim for one field, Ex- 
ploring the Manual Arts + has been written. 

This is a book of 412 pages, containing, 
in addition to discussion and many illustra- 
tive lessons, numerous topical bibliog- 
raphies and a good index. The index is 
important, because the book is not the 
kind to study through in the sequence of 
topics included, but rather to be used for 
help in many different sequences of work. 
The first 120 pages, dealing with general 
questions of aims, terminology, methods, 
and the like, may be studied in the order 
of presentation. But the remaining por- 
tion will probably be found most useful as 
reference material, each teacher consulting 
topics in that order best adapted to his own 
organization of industrial arts work. There 
is, to be sure, organization in the material 
as presented, but there is nothing com- 
pelling in the sequence from the point of 
view of teaching method. 

As one would expect, there is much in- 
cluded about educational guidance and vo- 
cational guidance, not only in the chapters 
devoted to these respective topics but dis- 
tributed also among other sections dealing 
with specific industrial fields. There is like- 
wise much discussion of method, in quite 


1 Exploring the Manual Arts. By John A. Friese. 
2 Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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detailed form at times, as in the chapter 
devoted to ‘‘Starting the Class—the First 
Days.’’ ‘‘Organization, Administration 
and Supervision’’ is the title of Chapter 
XVI, and the chapter following considers 
the characteristics and qualifications of 
successful manual arts teachers. 

Many illustrative units of work for all 
kinds of exploratory experiences in indus- 
trial fields are given. The range of con- 
tent in the illustrative lessons extends far 
beyond the mere manipulative phases of 
the industries. One chapter is devoted to 
a discussion and numerous illustrative 
lessons in ‘‘ Vocational Economics.’’ 

The book is written directly to teachers 
of junior high schools, considering that 
work only which relates to the needs of 
boys from about twelve to fifteen years 
of age. It lays its chief emphasis upon 
those forms of exploratory investigations 
and experiences which contribute to intelli- 
gence about industrial life and problems, 
and the self-discovery and guidance of 
those whose aptitudes indicate that their 
most promising investment of occupational 
effort and devotion lies in some industrial 
field. 

F. G. Bonser. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY CHILD 

In the title and general layout of this 
book,? we have a companion volume to the 
earlier Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil, by Pechstein and McGregor. 
In the preface the purpose of the authors 
is stated as ‘‘to present the student of 
kindergarten-primary education with the 


New York: Century Co., 1926. 


By L. A. Pechstein and Frances Jenkins. Boston: 
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coordinated point of view of education.”’ 
In accordance with this aim the first sec- 
tion deals with general, the second with 
applied psychology. Section I is further 
divided into three parts, devoted respec- 
tively to general orientation, child psy- 
chology, and the child as a pupil. Section 
II is likewise divided into parts treating of 
general administrative problems, curricu- 
lum, and some special methods. 

Somewhat too general for the expectant 
kindergartner, perhaps, much of the first 
section could, with almost no change in the 
wording, fit equally well children of any 
age. A preliminary sketch of the nature of 
psychology, the status of child psychology, 
and Froebelian philosophy occupies the 
first thirty-five pages. Then comes a 
chapter on our general knowledge of 
growth, with illustrations covering the 
years from five to eighteen; next, a discus- 
sion of unlearned behavior largely taken 
up with presenting the different views of 
Thorndike and Watson. Then follow ex- 
planations of learning and brief treatments 
of M.A. and I.Q., with illustrations of the 
age-grade range commonly found as the 
results of recent school surveys. At about 
this point the reader first meets the age 
child of whom he is in search, though the 
kindergarten teacher has been earlier men- 
tioned. In dealing with the emotional ele- 
ment, however, all examples but one of a 
four-year-old’s fear are taken from Wat- 
son’s work with young infants; and in the 
chapter on the volitional element we have 
mostly an abstract summing up of such 
work by Terman and Downey as is perti- 
nent. Part III of Section I describes in- 
dividual differences, their kind and range, 
with implications for school classification. 
It concludes with a fervent emphasis on 
character building through play. 

To all these chapters are appended, in 
conventional textbook arrangement, lists 
of questions and problems for the normal 
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school student to consider. Most of these 
would stimulate real thinking, furnish 
occasion for direct child observation, and 
provide opportunity for constructive ap- 
plication of the theories stated. With 
judicious recasting of the indeterminate 
queries, ‘‘ How real is—, how valuable are 
—,’’ these exercises can become a valu- 
able instrument in the hands of a good 
instructor. 

Section II takes up in Part I problems of 
grading in small groups, schoolroom equip- 
ment, the daily program, promotion stand- 
ards. Although the treatment is, of neces- 
sity, superficial, there will be found here 
some very definite hints on schoolroom 
management of value to the young, in- 
experienced teacher. Parts II and III deal 
with teaching methods as determined by 
the needs of the young child, the use of 
various types of project, the value of the 
story and of fine arts, and last but not 
least, the tools of language and number. 
Here again, though not a methods text 
primarily, there are many happy, concrete 
suggestions not only of general procedure 
but even of specific details. The authors 
make constant use of the findings from 
recent experimental work in the lower 
grades. 

This is a slight book, not comparable to 
the long, scholarly work of Stern in a very 
similar field, to which the student should be 
referred for intensive case studies and 
descriptions of children’s reactions such as 
are lacking in this volume. One could wish 
there had been a greater presentation of 
source material in addition to the theoriz- 
ing and hortatory paragraphs, but pre- 
sumably the limitations of space forbade. 
The book will take its place in our normal 
school libraries, serving to concentrate the 
efforts of teachers-in-training to connect 
their more general knowledge of psychology 
with direct schoolroom procedure. 

M. T. Waittey. 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR INSTRUCTION 

Mr. Hollis’s recent book, Motion Pictures 
for Instruction,® is most valuable for any 
school system which is anxious to avail it- 
self of the educational values of motion 
pictures but is confused by the multiplicity 
of problems in connection with such an 
undertaking. The author has assembled 
into one volume those fundamental princi- 
ples of method which have been tried in 
many places; the important details about 
sources of films with rental and purchase 
costs ; a resumé of scientific studies of visual 
instruction; and descriptions of over 1500 
educational films. 

Mr. Hollis’s point of view throughout is 
sane and scientific. His book is lacking in 
those foolish and extravagant claims which 
characterized the earlier treatments of the 
subject of visual instruction; he recognizes 
the limitations of the motion picture, but 
sees clearly those advantages for the edu- 
eative process which it alone possesses. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
book is its help in making programs of films 
to suit the financial resources of any school 
system. Mr. Hollis shows how a visual edu- 
cation budget may be put to the greatest 
possible use. 

Epwin H. REEpDER. 


NEW SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD 

This book* is in no sense a scientific 
evaluation of the new schools of Europe; 
it does not pretend to be objective either in 
its discussion of them or in its conclusions. 
It represents an attempt to convey the im- 
pressions which an American school man 
receives when he visits for a short period 
the experimental schools of the old world. 

The authors have written a readable 
book, either for teachers or for parents. To 
the educational theorist it suggests a multi- 
tude of questions upon which more light 


of a scientific nature should be thrown 
before valid judgments can be made; in 
fact some of the conclusions expressed or 
implied by the authors may strike one as 
rather naive. The philosophical principles 
underlying modern educational theories are 
not made the subject of careful analysis 
or of critical evaluation. If they had been, 
the book would probably not have been so 
interesting or so well adapted to a wide 
circle of readers. 

There is no question that the American 
reader will find much that is suggestive and 
helpful in this work. There is real inspira- 
tion in its pages for those who believe that 
the final aim of education is achieved only 
when the individual possibilities of every 
child are brought to their full fruition. 

Epwin H. Reever. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION THROUGH MUSIC 


Everyone interested in music and in chil- 
dren, whether teacher, student, or layman, 
will find much to hold his attention in the 
January-February-March number of Pro- 
gressive Education, which is devoted to the 
subject of creative expression through 
music. Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette’s 
article, ‘‘A General View of Music Eduea- 
tion for Children,’’ makes a fitting intro- 
duction to the presentation of the more 
specialized aspects of the subject that fol- 
low. Thus, Miss Katherine K. Davis tells 
of ‘‘Experiments in Melody Making”’ 
which she has carried on in the Shady Hill 
School, Philadelphia. Miss Ruth Doing 
writes on ‘‘Rhythmics’’ out of her wide 
experience over a period of years of experi- 
menting with this phase of creative expres- 
sion. Miss Edith Potter, who has done a 
great deal of original work with very young 
children, discusses ‘‘The Development of 


® Motion Pictures for Instruction. By A. P. Hollis. New York: Century Co., 1927. 


* New Schools in the Old World. By Carleton Washburne and Myron Stearns. 


Day Co., 1926. 


New York: John 
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Musical Consciousness in the Young 
Child.’’ Parents who are perhaps dis- 
couraged over the slow progress of their 
children in music will find some enlighten- 
ment in Miss Elizabeth Newman’s article, 
‘¢*A Rational Approach to Music Teach- 
ing.’’ Mr. Calvin B. Cady brings to our 
attention the ‘‘Functions of the Creative 
Principle in Education,’’ using the art of 
music as a basis for analysis. Other con- 
tributors of excellent articles in this issue 
are Miss Harriet Ayer Seymour, Miss 
Satis N. Coleman, Mr. Norval Church, 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, Miss Helen 
Goodrich, and Miss Ellen W. Steele. A 
number of the articles are illustrated with 
photographs of the children’s activities and 
with some of their original compositions in 
music. Helpful bibliographies and several 
pages of reviews of recent books round out 
the number. 


IN THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Two articles in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology for February that will 
be of interest to the general reader are ‘‘A 
Supplementary Review of Measures of 
Personality Traits,’’ by Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, and ‘‘An Experiment in Judging In- 
telligence by the Voice,’’ by William 
Michael and C. C. Crawford. Professor 
Watson sums up the progress that has been 
made in the measurement of personality 
traits, listing twenty-five findings in the 
matter of rating scales that have been more 
or less firmly established through the ex- 
perimental work of the past twenty years. 
He discusses the reliability of ratings, and 
then takes up a study of the tests and 
questionnaires pertaining to personality 
traits that have not been included in previ- 
ous summaries. In conclusion he expresses 
appreciation of the vast amount of work 
that has already been done, and strikes a 
Sane note in regard to future contributions 
to this field. 
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Mr. Michael and Mr. Crawford, one a 
specialist in public speaking and the other 
in education, codperated in an experiment 
in rating students as to inflection for the 
purpose of determining the correlation be- 
tween inflection and intelligence. It was 
thought desirable to rate a number of other 
qualities of speech at the same time, in 
order to utilize the findings as by-products 
of the main investigation. The nine quali- 
ties rated were: inflection, normal quality, 
pitch accuracy, key sense, force sense, 
enunciation, rate and phrasing, accompany- 
ing physical activity, and the use of lan- 
guage. Fifty-six students were rated, and 
the results are given in tabular form. 
Among the conclusions arrived at from the 
experiment is the following: ‘‘The various 
voice factors are positively correlated one 
with the other, and also positively corre- 
lated with scholarship ; but inflection is the 
only one of the voice factors which has any 
important correlation with intelligence.’’ 


CONTINUITY IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
ACTIVITIES 


Childhood Education for February con- 
tains three very interesting articles on con- 
tinuity in kindergarten-primary activities. 
The first, ‘‘Continuity in Music Expres- 
sion,’’ is by Miss Mabelle Glenn, for the 
past six years director of music in the pub- 
lie schools of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Starting with the question, ‘‘ What is the 
aim of music in the kindergarten and 
primary grades?’’ Miss Glenn emphasizes 
the fact that we cannot begin too early to 
utilize such a vital foree as music as a 
means of fulfilling the aim of all educa- 
tion—the enrichment of life both now and 
hereafter. She develops the idea that music 
in the first years of school should be a 
social situation rather than a formal sub- 
ject, and that participation is the keynote 
of success. The day is past when the 
teacher expects little children to sit still 
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and listen to music in order to learn to ap- 
preciate it; it is only through activity that 
they can learn. Beginning, therefore, with 
free expression of mood through bodily 
movement in response to music, the child 
gradually learns the elements of rhythm 
and tempo, and progresses through care- 
fully directed stages of experience in listen- 
ing to vocal and instrumental music, in 
playing simple musical instruments, in us- 
ing his own voice, and finally in reading 
music from the printed page. Miss Glenn 
sets forth the specific aims of music teach- 
ing in the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades, and emphasizes the continuity 
of the work as a whole. 

The second article in the series, ‘‘Con- 
tinuity in Expression with Materials,’’ by 
Miss Agnes Rice, discusses very briefly the 
progress that has been made in bringing 
about a closer articulation between the 
kindergarten and the primary grades 
through the use of materials. In the old 
type of organization, contact with materials 
practically ceased when the child entered 
the first grade. Now, however, he finds 
there many of the materials that met his 
needs in the kindergarten, together with 
other materials designed to provide ample 
opportunity for the expression of his ideas. 
This provision for continuity in expression 
with materials presupposes an appreciation 
of the fact that materials are merely a 
means to an end, namely, to stimulate 
children to worthwhile activities in con- 
nection with their experiences, and thus 
to lead them to a better understanding of 
social life. 

In the third and last article, ‘‘ Continuity 
in Play Activities,’’ Miss Blanche Lovette 
gives an account of a comparative study 
that has been started in the Milwaukee 
Normal School of the differences in the play 
activities of children in the four-year-old 
kindergarten, the five-year-old kinder- 
garten, and the first grade. Records of 
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children’s play expression throughout the 
year have been kept and compared. By 
exposing the three groups of children to 
the same type of situation, the teachers 
have sought to discover significant differ- 
ences in the play tendencies, the interests, 
and modes of expression in children of four, 
five, and six years so as to be able to pro- 
vide more adequately for the play needs of 
each group and to develop: greater con- 
tinuity in the play activities throughout the 
three grades. The article contains many 
concrete examples quoted from the curricu- 
lum record and is illustrated with a num- 
ber of photographs of actual class activities. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


The twentieth Barnwell address as de- 
livered by Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn at the Central High School of 
Philadelphia appears in School and So- 
ciety for January 15. Beginning with a 
brief appreciation of the work of Mr. J. 
Reid Moir, the self-educated archeologist 
whose discoveries have established the fact 
that intelligent human beings inhabited the 
earth six hundred thousand years ago, Pro- 
fessor Osborn proceeds to show the bear- 
ing of this discovery on the education of 
modern youth. It was, he states, during 
the long era of prehistoric time that the 
nature and mind of man were fashioned, 
with their imitational, observational, and 
creative powers. He compares the mental 
powers of the Stone Age youth with those 
of modern youth, showing how through 
continued disuse our powers of observa- 
tion, creation, invention, initiative, adapta- 
tion, resourcefulness, reflection, reason, 
and imagination have gradually decreased 
until they are now confined to the gifted 
few. On the other hand, imitation, ‘‘the 
arch enemy of the creative spirit,’’ has 
been gradually increasing until it threatens 
to become an obsession, dominating our 
life. We Americans, says Professor Os- 
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born, ‘‘live complacently in the midst of 
borrowed art, of borrowed music, and of 
a largely borrowed literature and history, 
and we manifest real creative power only 
in the wonderful mechanical inventions for 
the physical welfare of men and for the 
communication of ideas.’’ He is confident, 
however, that our country is on the thresh- 
old of a period of true creative greatness, 
and that the nationwide and schoolwide 
endeavors to arouse our youth to creative 
action will in time succeed in raising us 
from our present inferior rank. 

Professor Osborn emphasizes the fact 
that since it is in youth that the won- 
derful primitive powers of the mind are 
most potential, during this period all the 
creative powers with which Nature has en- 
dowed us should be given the most careful 
and sympathetic nurture. To this end we 
should try, he says, to surround our young 
people with ‘‘the simple intellectual and 
moral atmosphere of Franklin’s day, so as 
to draw from their unspoiled minds the 
full potentialities of their primitive in- 
tellectual heritage.’’ 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Individual Progress Reading. By Ambrose 
L. Suhrie and Myrtle G. Gee. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1927. First 
Book, Story-Folk; pp. 112; $.68. See- 
ond Book, Story-Fun; pp. 174; $.72. 
Third Book, Story-Friends; pp. 256; 
$.76. Fourth Book, Story-Adventures; 
pp. 319; $.84. 

Children of Grizzly. By Sadye M. Hage- 
man and Alfred O. Shedd. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. 176. 
Illus. $1.00. 

Teaching English in the Junior High 
School. By Edward H. Webster and 
Dora V. Smith. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1927. Pp. 404. $2.00. 

Industrial Education. By Homer J. Smith. 
New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 334. 
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The Practical Teacher. By Charles H. 
Holley. New York: Century Co., 1927. 
Pp. 306. $2.00. 

Business Law. By Samuel P. Weaver. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. Pp. 
437. $1.40. 

The Poetry Book. By Miriam B. Huber, 
Herbert B. Bruner, and Charles M. 
Curry. Books 1-9 inclusive.  [Illus. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co., 1926. 

The Junior High School Curriculum. 
Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. Pp. 562. 

Language and Literature in the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. By 
Eleanor Troxell. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1927. Pp. 264. 

Good Reading—Fourth Reader. By John 
M. Manly, Edith Rickert, and Nina 
Leubrie. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1927. Pp. 350. Illus. 

Our English. By Joseph V. Denny, 
Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada M. Skinner. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
Seventh Year, pp. 279. Eighth Year, pp. 
311. Ninth Year, pp. 344. 

Europe and the British Isles. By James 
Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. New 
York: Appleton, 1927. Pp. 479. Illus. 

American History for Grammar Schools. 
Revised Edition. Book One. By Mar- 
guerite S. Dickson. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co, 1927. Pp. xvi+313-+li. 
Illus. 

World Geography. Book I, The New 
World, pp. 316. Book II, The Old 
World; pp. 323. By Frank M. McMurry 
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